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DR, PARIS AND DR, PENNECK, 
(Concluded from §8, xi, 483.) 
Dover Street [London], January 12, 1820. 

My pear S1r,—I will not allow this opportunity to 
pass without inquiring after your health and that of your 
family and begging you to accept the compliments of 
the season, and by-the-bye, a very pretty season to con- 
gratulate one’s friends upon. the severity of the cold in 
London exceeds anything I ever felt, At Penzance 
things are far otherwise I conclude? I am seriously 
offended with your son, who has never allowed me the 
pleasure of an interview, although he has left a card at 
my door, but without any address upon it. 

Sir Scrope Bernard told me this morning that there 
would be undoubtedly a property tax this spring and that 
Mr, Vansittart contemplated a modification of the taxes 
upon Leather and Salt. I have been very busily engaged 
in the publication of my lectures which I read last year 
before the College of Physicians from the Chair of Materia 
Medica. I was strongly urged to print them, that no mia- 
representation might go abroad upon the subject of my 
defence of the English University versus Mr. Brande, 
and | hope you will think that the observations which 
I have levelled at the Professor of the Royal Institution 
are not unjust or more severe than he deserved, I am 
happy in knowing that the College of Physicians con- 
curred in every sentiment which | expressed. 

Our Geological Society still flourishes, notwithstanding 
the attempt to sap its foundation and alienate the sup- 
port of the county by the formation of the Truro 
Society, which { understand is not likely to survive 
another year, From what I have read and heard, if I 
were to speak honestly, I never knew a society with less 
pretentions. 

Believe me to remain, dear sir, yours very a ay 


. . 


Henry Boase, Ezq , Penzance. 


Sir Scrope Bernard, fourth baronet, died 1830. 
He took the additional surnames of Tyringham, 
1789, and of Morland, 1811, but does not seem to 
have commonly used them. Dr. Paris’s ill-natured 
the did it no 

arm ; it is still vigorous and flourishing as the 
Royal Institution 

n 1837 Paris published anonymously a work 
in three volumes, with twenty-one woodcuts from 
sketches by George Cruikshank, entitled ‘ Philo- 
sophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, being 
an Attempt to Illustrate the First Principles of 
Natural Philosophy by the Aid of Popular Toys 
and Sports.’ In this book all the individuals 
introduced were caricatures of persons he had 
known at Penzance, and his old enemy Henry 
Penneck was held up to ridicule under the name 
of Dr. Doseall. Full particulars respecting this 
work were given in an article which I wrote for 
the Bibliographer, i. 65-67 (1882), entitled ‘A 
Key to Dr, Paris’s “ Philosophy in Sport.”’ 

In 1846, the majority of the persons caricatured 
being dead, Paris revisited Penzance and attended 
the annual meeting of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall, of which, as stated, he had been one 
of the founders. He was not a tall man, and was 
very robustly built ; some one described him as 
looking like a butcher. He became President of 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1844, and died 
in London on 24 Dec., 1856. 

Dr. Penneck, a descendant of an old Cornish 
family, was baptized at Paul, near Penzance, on 
5 Jan., 1762. Unfortunately for him, the reason- 
able practice of paying a surgeon for his visits had 
not yet come into fashion; the only renumeration 
he received was for the physic supplied, and he was 
often accused of sending his patients more medicine 
than was absolutely necessary. Otherwise he was 
a clever man and in advance of his age, In 1831 
he published ‘ An Essay on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Cholera,’ a careful work on a subject 
which had not yet received much attention. He 
had previously, in 1802, in conjunction with 
Robert Dunkin, taken out a patent for “ method 
of improving the sailing and navigation of ships 
and vessels”; in 1821 he patented “an improvement 
of machinery for lessening the consumption of fuel 
in working steam-engines.” He served as mayor 
1817-18, and died at Penzance on 31 March, 1834. 

The son, Henry Penneck, junior, was born at 
Penzance on 7 Aug, 1800, and educated at St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. There is a very 
romantic incident connected with his history, 
which I do not think there can now be any impro- 
priety in relating, as all the persons connected with 
it died long ago and the Penneck family is com- 
pletely extinct. On returning to his home at 
Penzance, on the conclusion of his first term at 
Cambridge, he fell in love with a good-looking 
girl, a milliner, named Mary Ann Mathews. He 
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announced to his father his intention of marry- 
ing the young lady, and refusing to give her up at 
his father’s desire, was turned out of doors by his 
enraged parent. Mrs. George Dennis John, a 
relative, received him as a guest, and in her house, 
under deep anguish of mind, he attempted to 
terminate his existence Rf taking poison. The 
poison, however, did not kill him, but the effect of 
it was felt in his eyes, which had always been weak, 
and for the remainder of his life his eyes bad a blood- 
shot appearance and he very frequently wore a green 
shade, After this he gave up all thoughts of 
marriage, and became reconciled to his father, to 
whom he was the most attached and affectionate 
son, paying him the greatest attention and kind- 
ness during a long and wearisome illness which 
preceded his death. Although from this time he 
was somewhat morose and ill-natured to mankind 
in general, he was capable of the warmest attach- 
ments. His old nurse he kept in his own house, 
attended on her during her final illness, carried her 
up and down stairs when she was unable to walk, 
and sincerely grieved at her death. Returning to 
Cambridge, he took his B.A, degree in 1827, his 
M.A. in 1830. In 1826 he was ordained, but he 
never held any benefice. He occasionally took tem- 
porary duty in Penzance and the neighouring 
parishes, and was curate of Morvah from 1840 to 
1842. Such, however, was his nervous tempera- 
ment that he made frequent mistakes while reading 
the service, and often used the wrong prayers, 
psalms, or lessons. There is a kind of proverb in 
the parish of St. Levan, which says, ‘* Be quiet, you 
boys in the porch, as Parson Penneck said when he 
missed the line in bis sermon.” He was fond of 
animals, and had several quarrels while defending 
the interest of his pet dog. He sent communications 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine, ‘ N. & Q.,’ and other 
ublications, and supplied botanical notes to 
. 8. Courtney’s ‘Guide to Penzance.’ He was 
for many years ig! intimate with John Ralfs, 
the botanist, and knowing him to be in very 
straitened circumstances, left him a small an- 
puity. He died at Penzance on 24 April, 1862. 
He was a man who never threw away anything, 
and his executors found among his papers the 
receipted bills for sweeping his chimneys during a 
long series of years. He also left a pedigree tracing 
his descent from Edward III., which one of his 
executors, who had no pedigree of his own, im- 
Grorce C, Boase. 


This epistle of the last century may interest some 
of your Caledonian readers. I offer it thinking 
one or more of them will satisfy my mild curiosity 
in regard to the past greatness of this “ Laird of 
Dan.’ Of the writer, the Rev. John Waugh, 
1758-1824, my great-grandmother’s brother, I 


know nothing beyond the information found in 
Scott's ‘ Fasti,’ that he was minister of Menmuir, 
in Forfarshire. Possibly his descendants flourish 
in Scotland. I append to the letter transcripts 
of the “Call” moderated to the father of Mr. Waugh, 
the Rev. John Waugh, of Whitsome, 1712-1800, 
and the “Presentation” cementing the “Call,” 
which took place in 1754 and 1755 :— 


Dun, 14th March, 1781. 

My pear SistEr,—It would give me great pleasure, 
if anything I coud write may amuse you, I know you 
will expect some account of this place and its inhabit- 
ants, and shall therefore endeavour to give you some 
idea of each and conclude with the manner in which I 
spend my time. Mr. John Erskine the Laird of Dun 
is a tall stout man of about forty years of age, He is 
very industrious in looking after his farm, a piece of 
ground of about 200 acres he has in his own hand, he 
superintends his Limekilns with great circumspection, 
and is a most indefatigable Hunter. His leisure hours 
are chiefly employed in playing at Cards, amusing him- 
self with his Children, and when his acquaintances pay 
him a visit he generally makes them very rosy. He does 
not read, not from want of opportunity but from want of 
inclination ; indeed he was as his father has informed 
me much foundered in his education, and it was no 
wonder for he has had no less than five tutors, one of 
whom was your worthy gallant Mr. Main. Mrs, E. the 
Lady of the Manor is well look’d, I own has not quite 
so fine a face as Mrs. Swinton but has as much affabal- 
ility and converses with ease and great good sense on 
almost any topic that occurrs. She is the mother of five 
very fine children, two of them my pupils and the other 
three Daughters, has been eleven years married and is 
now much about your time of life. She is rather 
masculine in her diversions, for instance she often 
walks seven miles before dinner, goes a fox hunting with 
her husband and in the season is a great salmon fisher. 
She bas made herself perfectly mistress of Dr. Buchans 
Domestic medicine and practices, not only in her own 
family with success, but dispences medicines gratis to 
the poor, visite them when sick, prescribes herself, or 
when the case is dangerous, sends Dr. Moody the family 
Physician, Miss Baird her sister is much the fine Lady, 
is delicate in her stomach, in her dress, in her entertain- 
ments, and in short is quite the reverse of the Lady. 
She is likewise a good looking woman, but is short 
sighted and sometimes threatned with comsumptive 
complaints; she has a genius for painting and music, 
Misa B. will leave us when Miss Mady Erskine returns 
from Edmonston, which is expected soon; she is a 
maiden sister of the Lairds, very notable in all pointe of 
family oeconomy, is active sensible but rather like her 
amiable sister in law too manly in several things. This 
seems to be the predominant, or most conspicuous foible 
in the female part of this excellent family, For Miss E, 
younger discovers strong symptome of ‘it. Her sister 
Miss Margaret is a great romp, extremely beautiful, but 
at present delicate being affected precisely like your 
daughter her namesake. These two Ladies are nine and 
ten years of age, being older than the boys and are accom- 
plished by their governess in all suitable branches of 
female education, french only excepted, For this your 
humble servant becomes their preceptor in a few days. 
David (call'd so from his great grandfather L* Dun) is 
rather peevish, apt to be passionate, but withall bas a 
warm heart, and benevolent dispositions. William John 
is only five going six, and yet can read a paper of the 
Spectator, without wanting a word; He is very manly, 
spirited, and affectionate, has a wonderfull memory for 
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since I'.came here has got to repeat as exercises, the 
Church of England Catachesim, William and Margaret, 
some of Parnelle’s Hermit with Pope's universal and 
many other prayers. If you saw him you would be as 
fond of him as of Tom Kennedy, however his brother 
is the favourite here. I had almost forgot to give you 
a touch of the old gentleman, who is still alive tho’ his 
lady (a daughter of Sir John Inglis of Crammond) has 
been dead these thirty years. He isabout seventy-three, 
has still a great deal of spunk, and a vast collection of 
anecdotes relating to places and persons whom he had 
seen abroad, He walks out in the forenoon with his 
gun, and takes a nap betwixt Dinner and tea, he deverts 
himself in the evening in reading, Cards or Chess, the 
last of these games he is particularly fond of. The 
family is very anciert, as appears from a Collection of 
portraits in the Gallery, many of whom from their dress 
reem to have been in the army, and he who made such a 
figure in the reformation of Scotland is represented with 
a book in his hand, The house stands three English 
miles from the pleasant town of Montrose on a fine 
elevation of 4 an Englieh mile gradual ascent from the 
Seashore. It was built and the present garden laid out 
by Lord Dun. A description of these with the pleasure 
grounds | must reserve till the season is further 
advanced. Davie Erskine is much better since [ wrote 
to Mr. Cupples. When he rides out or is at play, I 
reconcile myzelf to my solitude the best way I can. 
There is a large room or Hall contiguous to my apart- 
ment where the Library is, Init is likewise a grove of 
myrtles and aromatic shrubs, a Telescope and maps, 
pictures with a cabinet of shellwork with a Hobby horse 
and battledore for the Ladies. The billiard Table is out 
of repair, which is no disapointment, for 1 should be apt, 
as bas formerly been the case to spend too much of my 
time at this bewitching game. Here I frequently sit and 
read or in the evenings play on the fiddle, at other times 
walk out and listen to the music of the groves. We dine 
at three, have always two Courses, and after a glass of 
strong ale and another of Sherry Sir Crape (!) withdraws, 
In the afternoon the Children regularly get a dance, when 
their mama plays to them on the violen, I breakfast on 
tea or cofee with Mrs, Gregory and the housekeeper, and 
likewise drink tea with these two damsels at night, this 
does not mortify me as I am at these meals too sharp set 
to gratify my appetite properly before genteel Company. 
I meet with the gentry again at Supper when we have 
commonly over our Punch a very agreeable tete a tate ; 
Mrs, G. converses frankly, and the old cock refers so 
often tome about classical quotations that I wish Mr. 
Cupples at my elbow. Mr. Cupples’ letter is rather 
laconic. He might have sent me some news, as I know 
there isa very important revolution in your neighbour- 
hood, it would not be from want of intelligence. I have 
scarce room to assure you that I remain 
Your affect. Brother 
Joun 
Compliments to Mr. C. and all my nephews and 
nieces, Write or desire Mr, C. to do so soon. I have 
not heard from Whitsome this fortnight, however Mrs. 
Logan informs me they are all well there. I have wrote 
to John Cockburn about Bobs L (?) but I am much 
afraid it is lost, Be sure to go often to Whitsome as it 
our news in a sheet o rand I will make a proper 
return. Adieu, 
Mrs. Cupples, Swinton Manse, near Dunse, 
By Edinburgh. Single sheet. 
(Presentation, — Capt. Geo Johnston in 
favours (1) of Mr. John Waugh 1754.—Given ye 
of Chirnside, Dec" 31" 1754.] 
I, Captain George Johnston Esq’ of Kimmerghame 


Patron of the united Parishes of Whitsome and Hilton 
Considering that the Church of the said Parishes is now 
vacant and at my disposal by the Death of the Rev. Mr. 
James Colden sometime Minister there. And being well 
assured of the Literature and other good Qualifications 
of the Rev, Mr. John Waugh Minister of the Gospel in 
one of the dissenting Meeting Houses in Alnwick in the 
County of Northumberland for Supplying the said 
Vacancy. Do by these presents nominate and present 
the said Mr. John Waugh to be Minister of the said 
united Parishes of Whitsome and Hilton and to the 
Local and Modified Stipends of said Parishes, Manse 
and Gleibs thereof with all other profits and Emoluments 
arising therefrom, Hereby requesting and desiring the 
Rev‘ Moderator and remanent Members of the Presbytery 
of Chirnside within the bounds of which Presbytery the 
said Parishes lyes to admit and Receive the eaid Mr. 
John Waugh to be Minister of the said Parishes. Con- 
senting to the Registration hereof in the Presbytery 
Books of Chirnside or in the Books of any Competent 
Judicatory therein to remain for Preservation and for 
that Effect I Constitute My Prors. In Witness whereof 
these presents written on Stampt Paper by Paul Atchi- 
son schoolmaster in Hutton are Subscribed by me at 
Dublin the third day of December Jajbijf and fifty four 
years before these Witnesses the Honourable William 
Molesworth Esq’ and the Honourable Ann Molesworth 
his Lady both residenters in this City. 


GEORGE JOHNSTON. 
Wm. Molesworth, Witness. 
Ann Molesworth, Witness. 

Rey. John Waugh’s Call to Whitsome, 1755. 

We whose names are under written, heritors, elders and 
heads of families of the united parishes of Whitsome and 
Hilton. Being destitute of the benefit and comfort of a 
Gospel minister by the death of the Rev. Mr, James 
Colden, our late worthy pastor. And being well in- 
form’d and fully satisfy’d of the piety, prudence and 
literature of your Mr. John Waugh, minister of the pro- 
testant dissenting congregation of Alnwick in North- 
umberland. Do hereby call and invite you to be 
minister of this congregation. And as our pastor and 
minister to take the charge of our souls. And do we 
hereby promise you all encouragement with submission 
and obedience in the Lord. In witness whereof this our 
call and invitation to you to be our minister is written in 
our presence at Whitsome Church this seventeenth day 
of April Jaivij and fifty five years by Mr. James Allan, 
minister of Eymouth, and said day and place subscribed 
pA vs, And that in presence of the Presbytery of Chirn- 
side. 

W. Jounston for Sir Alexander Don, 
Pa: Atonison for Lady Don, &c, 

Whitsome. April 17, 1755. The Presbytery of Chien- 
side having this day met here as — by last 
Presbytery have witnessed the subscribing of a call to 
Mr. John Waugh, minister of Alnwick, to be minister of 
the united parishes of Whitsome and Hilton. And that 
the whole subscriptions of heritors, elders and heads of 
families, on this day and other page, were written in their 
presence, As attested by 

‘Cuppies, Moderator. 
James ALLAN, Clerk. 


J. G, Corres. 
Longwood, Mass., U.S, 


Ricuarp Goocn. (See 8S. xi. 423.)—Some 
years ago I met Mr. Richard Heathcote Gooch, 
who happened to mention that his father was 
author of ‘The Cambridge Tart.’ I was always 
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on the look-out for any anonyma* of English 
literature (as indeed I still am, though without 
the slightest hope of ever publishing, but it has 
now become a habit); accordingly I “ made a note 
of it,” and when I returned to town looked the 
matter up I was somewhat surprised to find that 
my father and his were friends, and in his journal 
(MS.) my father says that Richard Gooch told 
him (this was in 1832) he published a small work 
on arithmetic in verse when he was about seven- 
teen. It was probably anonymous; it is not in 
De Morgan’s ‘ Arithmetical Books,’ but his son had 
acopy. He also wrote for the Georgian Era, 
Gooch edited a number of newspapers, of some 
of which he was part proprietor: the Bolton 
Chronicle, 1835; Chester Courant, 1837; Here. 
ford County Press, 1840; Ludlow Standard, 
1841 ; Norwich and Norfolk Times, 1841-2. He 
was also author of ‘ Facetize Cantabrigienses,’ 1825, 
which, like the ‘Tart,’ was under the pseudonym 
of **Socius,” and a work I am unable to find in 
the British Museum, ‘Oxford and Cambridge Nuts 
to Crack,’ which was reprinted in America, 
Richard Gooch was born at Norwich. At the 
time of his death, 4 September, 1849, aged about 
fifty-eight, he held an appointment in the Custom 
House, London, where his son (who was born in 
1829), also an author, was from 1845 to 1882. 
Since ‘The Cambridge Tart’ was published, 
‘“‘tart” bas acquired another meaning—at least, | 
presume I am correct in saying it is since. Ido 
not think Gooch would have used “tart” at all if 
it made his title a double entente, as it would in 
the present day. Ratra THomas. 
P.S.—Since writing this note I have looked in 
the Bodleian catalogue. Nothing appears under 
his name; but the books of an “R. Gooch” 
(perhaps the above) appear by an entry in the 
catalogue to have been sold by auction in February, 
1847, by Pattick & Simpson, then of 191, Picca- 
dilly. The Bodleian possesses the original auction 
catalogues of this firm from 1846 to 1870, with 
prices and purchasers’ names. 


Traps ADVERTISEMENTS. —The following pas- 
sage from Montaigne’s ‘ Essais,’ i. 34, contains 
what must needs be one of the earliest suggestions 
of the need for a means of systematic inter- 
communication between vendor and purchaser ; 
but I know neither whether it be the very earliest 
nor whether, as seems most probable, it has often 
been quoted in that connexion :— 

“Feu mon pere, homme pour n’estre aydé que de 
l'experience et du naturel, d'un jugement bien net, m’a 
dict aultrefois qu'il avoit desiré mettre en train qu'il y 
eust ez villes certain lieu designé, auquel ceulx qui auroient 
besoign de quelque chose se peussent rendre et faire 

* l have explained in ‘N. & Q.’, 8 8, ix, 341, that I 
use this word instead of saying “‘ anonymous or pseudo- 
nymous publications,” 


enregistrer leur affaire 4 un officier estably pour cet 

effet, comme ‘je cherche a vendre des perles : je cherche 
| des perles A vendre: Tel veult compaignie pour aller 4 
Paris: Tel s’enquiert d'un serviteur de telle qualité : Tel 

d’un maistre ; tel demande un ouvrier, qui cecy qui cela 

chascun selon son besoign.’ Et semble que ce moyen de 
nous entr’advertir apporterait non legiere commodité 

au commerce publicque ; car 4 tous coups il y a des con- 
| ditions qui s'entrecherchent; et pour ne s’entr’entendre, 
laissent les hommes en extreme necessité.”’ 


J. Extot Hopexin. 


Portry.—The same qualities may go to the 
composition both of prose and poetry ; and, in- 
deed, it is very obvious that there is much poetry 
in the form of prose, and more obvious still that 
there is much prose disguised as poetry. Beauty 
of thought and expression, however, way be best 
exhibited in poetry, whilst wit and humour for 
the most part show best in prose, though it hardly 
seems the truth to say this when there exist such 
authors as Horace, Pope, and Moliére. As for 
Shakspeare, his best wit and humour are always 
expressed in prose. The true poet does not dis- 
regard the form, but he regards chiefly the sub- 
stance, Poetry should appear beautiful to the 
mind and to the heart as well as to the ear and 
to the eye. Beauty of thought and expression 
marks the true poet. The perception of beauty is 
partly innate, and may be partly cultivated. But 
no true poet is without it. There is beauty in 
‘The Giaour’ and in ‘The Eve of St. Agnes.’ 
Keats was abused in his lifetime, and Byron has 
been abused since his death ; but both of them 
are real poets, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary. All men of genius are both creative and 
imitative ; but in some the imitative is predomi- 
nant, in others the creative. Horace and Virgil 
were intentionally imitative, for their chief object 
in writing was to make the Romans familiar with 
the beauties of Greek literature. Great poets 
often show themselves to be so when they are 
borrowing, for they will turn the inferior metal 
which they touch to gold. Shakspeare, Milton, 
Gray, usually go above their originals. But 
perhaps when they touch gold they turn it to 
silver. Milton sometimes imitates Shakspeare, 
and, if he has now and again gone above him, at 
other times he has fallen somewhat beneath him. 
Pope and Byron have fallen beneath their originals 
in one or two places which I remember, and 
Shelley has done so in many places. Every great 
poet has a style and an individuality of his own. 
None is more gifted in this way than Byron. But 
his faults are very conspicuous, and lay him open 
to attack. The power of exhibiting pathos and 
moving the mind to tender feelings usually, but 
apparently not always, exists in the greatest poets. 

omer’s scene between Hector and Andromache, 
in the sixth book of the ‘Iliad,’ is surpassed only 
by the passion of Dido, in the fourth book of the 
‘ Maeid,’ Tasso’s ecene between Rinaldo and 
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Armida is excellent, but it is clearly a copy, 
though a good and varied one, of that between 
Dido and Aineas. I think that in the fourth 
book of the ‘ Aineid’ Virgil beats even Homer and 
Shakspeare in pathos ; and there is a naturalness 
in this noble poetry relating to Dido which is in 
strong contrast to Virgil’s usual artificiality. The 
good and generous character of Dido, her magnifi- 
cent hospitality to Zneas and his companions, 
increase our sympathy with her in her cruel 
sufferings. The commands of the gods may 
excuse the pious hero somewhat, but they hardly 
make his character tolerable. The death scene of 
Margaret in Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ is one of the greatest 
examples of pathos. Shakspeare is often very 
pathetic, but Milton is never so, except when he 
is bewailing his own woes. The quality of imagi- 
nation is shown in its highest form by Shakspeare, 
and in high form by Milton. In power of con- 
structing a story Shakspeare is as great as he is 
in other respects. A much less poet, Walter 
Scott, is excellent in this constructive power. In 
utilizing learning and scholarship for the adorn- 
ment of verse, Milton is pre-eminent. In wit, 
humour, and occasionally in taste, he fails greatly. 
In wit and humour, generally too in taste, Shak- 
speare is as great as in most other things. 

There are men who have devoted their lives to 
the making of verses, yet have not that natural 
disposition without which no man can be a poet. 
No man can show the poetry which is in him 
without an intense labour, which in itself is some- 
times thought to be genius. But it is only the 
intense cultivation of a certain nature which pro- 
duces genius. Something similar to this has been 
said by Horace; and, when men strive to define 
genius, they may remember what he has said :— 

Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte 
Quesitum est : ego nec studium sine divite vend, 
Nec rude quid possit video ingenium ; alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice, 

‘Ars Poetica,’ 


E. YarpLey. 


Brron’s ‘ Berro.’—It is a common thing to say 
that ‘Beppo’ marks an entirely new departure in 
English verse; and this view is emphasized by the 
existence of the name ‘‘ Beppo stanza,” which has 
now a recognized technical value. Mr. Stopford 
Brooke refers to this fresh beginning in uncon- 
ditional terms in the new edition of his ‘ English 
Literature Primer’ (Macmillan), and his thousands 
of disciples (all of whom he fully deserves because 
of the high excellence of his work) will probably 
not trouble themselves to go further into the 
matter. But it would be well that the state- 
ment regarding Byron should be made with a 


qualification, Frere’s ‘ Whistlecraft,’ Tennant’s 


*Anster Fair,’ and Fairfax’s ‘Tasso,’ could be 
easily referred to as precursors in style and stanza. 
Tennant in particular deserves special mention, 


both for the wit and humour and triumphant 

movement of his poem and for his courage in 

closing the octave with an alexandrine, to make 

the melody, as he says in his preface, ‘more full 

and sounding.” Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Tae Beoinyincs or may 
be desirable to reprint in the permanent columne 
of ‘N. & Q.’ the following contemporary account 
of the very commencement of an art which is now 
so universal, but of which few persons, I fancy, 
know the early history. It is taken from the 
first volume of a periodical now very scarce, the 
Aldine Magazine (Simpkin & Marshall, 1839) :— 


“ New Art or literary and scien: 
tific journals for some time past have teemed with accounts 
of two very extraordinary discoveries which have been 
brought forward, almost simultaneously, in Paris and in 
London; in the former by M. Daguerre, the celebrated 
inventor and painter of dioramic views ; in the latter by 
H. Fox Talbot, Esq.,a Member of the Royal Society. 
These discoveries, though essentially similar in some 
respects, are essentially different in others, We must 
endeavour briefly to indicate the nature of each, M, 
Daguerre’s invention enables him to combine with the 
camera obscura an engraving power—that is, by an 
apparatus, at once to receive a reflection of the scene 
without, and to fix its forms and tints indelibly on metal 
in chiaroscuro—the rays of the sun standing in the stead 
of burin, or, rather, of acid—for the copies thus pro- 
duced nearly resemble squatinta engravings exquisitely 
toned. As to the precise details, M. Daguerre objects to 
impart them to any one, till he has received some 
definite answer from the Government, with whom he is 
in treaty for the sale of his secret ; the value fixed upon 
it is said to be three hundred thousand france, It is 
necessary, observes M. Arago, to see the works produced 
by the machine, which is to be called the me 
fully to appreciate the curiosity of the invention, M 
Daguerre’s last works have the force of Rembrandt's 
etchings. He has taken them in ail weathers—at all 
houre—a sketch of Notre Dame was made in a pouring 
rain (the time occupied by the process being lengthened 
under such unfavourable circumstances), and a eketch 
was procured by the moon's light, which required 
twenty minutes for its completion. As might be 
suspected, the invention fails where moving objects are 
concerned, The foliage of trees, from its always being 
more or less agitated by the air, is often but imperfectly 
represented. In one of the views a horse is faithfully 
given, save the head, which he never ceased moving—in 
another a décrotteur, all but the arms, which were never 
still, The invention will be chiefly applicable to still 
life—that is, to architectural subjects, &c, M. Da- 
guerre describes the process as very simple, and com- 
pletely attainable by any person of common judgment, 
and with reasonable care. The machine, too, is so little 
cumbrous, that he says he has stood upon the bridges to 
use it, and been hardly noticed by the passers by, Mr, 
Fox Talbot makes no secret of the nature of his discovery; 
and when we consider the means employed, and the 
limited time—the moment of time, which is often 
sufficient—the effects produced are perfectly magical. 
The most fleeting of all things—a shadow, is fixed, and 
made permanent ; and the minute truth of many of the 
objecte—the exquisite delicacy—can only be discovered 
by a magnifying glass. Mr, Talbot proposes for this new 
art the name of Photogenic Drawing. It enables a 
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person, howsoever ignorant of the art of drawing, to ob- 
tain faithful representations of objects, and does not even 
require his presence; so that these pictures may be 
executed while the operator is himself engaged about 
otber things. Amongst the specimens exhibited at the 


Royal Institution, observes Mr, Fox Talbot, ‘were | 


pictures of flowers and leaves; a pattern of lace ; figures 


taken from painted glass; a view of Venice copied from 


an engraving; some images formed by the solar 
microscope, viz., a slice of wood very highly magnified, 
exhibiting the pores of twokinde, one set much smaller 
than the otherand more numerous. Another microscopic 
sketch, exhibiting the reticulations on the wing of an 
insect. Finally: various pictures, representing the 
architecture of my house in the country; all these made 
with the camera obscura in the summer of 1835.'—‘ No 
matter whether the subject be large or small, simple or 
complicated ; whether the flower-branch which you wish 
to copy contains one blossom, or one thousand; you eet 
the instrument in action, the allotted time elapses, and 
you find the picture finished, in every part, and in every 
minute particular.’ One of the most obvious differences 
between the process of M. Daguerre and that of Mr. Fox 
Talbot is that the former employe metal plates whereag 
the latter uses prepared paper, There can be no question 
as to the superior advantages of the latter; for it would 
be most inconvenient, if not wholly impracticable, for the 
traveller to carry about with him several hundred metal 
plates.” 
F, Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Scccestep Emenpation ror Srvat 
SEsT,—There is a passage on leaf 165a of this 
manuscript which seems to have given the trans- 
lator some trouble. It is printed on p. xii, ll. 1, 2, 
of Mrs. Lewis’s introduction to the ‘ Four Gospels 
in Syriac’ (1894). The difficulty may be overcome 
by restoring in 1. 1 two words, probably lost 
through a similarity of endings, and inserting one 
letter in 1. 2. The whole sentence will then read : 

‘DA 
This may fairly be represented in English thus : 
**To one and the same belong the glorious things 
and the base things, not (the glorious) to one and 
(the base to) another ; God forbid!" The words in 
parentheses are repeated to make the sense clearer 
in the English. The meaning thus recovered is 
what the context seems to require. Espo. 


Tae Rev. Atrrep Inico 
Inigo Fox, only son of Alexander Fox and Anna 
Maria (Suckling) his wife, born 31 Jan., 1796, 
assumed in 1820 the surname and arms of Suckling, 
in compliance with the testamentary injunction of 
his maternal grandfather. He proceeded LL.B. in 
1824 as a member of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and on 10 July, 1839, was instituted to 
the rectory of Barsham, Suffolk, which benefice he 
held to the time of his death. The subject of this 
note was descended from Robert Suckling, elder 
brother of the Rev. Maurice Suckling, D.D., 
(ob, 1730), Prebendary of Westminster, Rector of 
Barsham 1714, &c., the maternal grandfather of 
Lord Nelson, whose mother (Catherine Suckling) 


was born in the rectory-house at Barsham, 9 May, 
1725. He was also descended from the celebrated 
architect Inigo Jones, whose granddaughter, 
Susannah Webb, was married to Robert Suckling, 
cornet in the Ist Dragoon Guards, who served at 
\the battle of Minden, and afterwards for four 
years, under the Marquess of Granby, in the 
| French wars, and was captain in the West Norfolk 

Militia. Sir John Suckling (1609-41), the poet, 

was of this family, and also Nelson’s uncle, Capt. 
| Maurice Suckling, R.N. 

Mr. Suckling, who was Lord of the Manors of 
Woodton, Norfolk, and Barsham and Shipmeadow, 
Suffolk, inherited the family estates on the death, 
1 Dec., 1820, of his uncle, Maurice William 
Suckling, Esq., Lieut. R.N. He married, 31 Jan., 

1816, Lucy Clementina, eldest daughter of 
Samuel Clarke, Esq., and by her had issue four 
sons and six daughters. He was the author of 
* Memorials of the Antiquities and Architecture, 
|Family History and Heraldry of the County of 
Essex,’ 4to., Lond., 1845 (originally printed in 
John Weale’s “ Quarterly Papers on Architecture,” 
vol, iii, 1845); ‘The History and Antiquities of 
|the County of Suffolk,’ vols. i., ii, fol., Lond., 
| 1846-8, &e. He also published a volume of 
| ‘Selections from the Works of Sir John Suckling ; 
[with] a Life of the Author, [and] Critical Re- 
marks on his Writings and Genius,’ royal 8vo. 
Lond. 1836. His ‘Antique and Armorial Collec- 
tions,’ 1821-1839, 16 vols, 4to., consisting of notices 
of various architectural and monumental anti- 
uities in various counties of England and in 
icardy, form Add. MSS. 18,476-18,491 (Brit. 
Mus.). He died at 40, Belmont Road, St. Heliers, 
Jersey, 3 May, 1856 (Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 1836, 
vol. iii. p. 467; Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1894, 
vol. ii. p. 1953; G. R. French’s ‘ Royal Descent 
of Nelson and Wellington,’ 1853, pp. 3-5, 12; 
Norfolk Chronicle, 10 May, 1856 ; Norwich Mer- 
cury, 10 May, 1856; Illustrated London News, 
17 May, 1856, p. 523). Daniet 


Sotrnvutt Parisu Reoister.—The accompany- 
ing extracts from the Solihull parish register may 
be of interest to some of your readers. I do not 
suppose Hamlette Sadler could be identified with 
Shakespeare’s friend of the same name, but the 
coincidence of name is at least interesting :— 

“1560. Baptizati—The Thirteenethe daye of October. 
Hamlette fetherston, The Three and Twentithe of 
Marche. Hamlette Sadler.” 

“ 1574. Sepultii—The xxiij of September, Hamnette 
Fetherston.” 

P. E. Martiveav. 


Tue Soniesk: Stvarts.—In the New Genea- 
logical Magazine, No. 1, May (Elliot Stock), is 
an article on the Sobieski Stuarts by Henry Jenner, 
F.S.A. Reference is made to the last of the 
Stuarts, John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, 
_ the authors of the curious book, published in 1847, 


| 
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entitled ‘ Tales of the Century ; or, Sketches of the 
Romance of History between 1745 and 1845.’ 
The brothers Stuart are referred to as frequenting 
the British Museum Reading-Room in the early 
seventies. I can very well remember them, but 
think Mr. Jenner must be mistaken as to the date, 
which must have been something like twenty years 
earlier, The brothers, who were dressed in military 
style, wore spurs, and I fancy I can remember the 
jingle of their spurs on the iron gratings in the floor 
of theold Museum Reading-Room between 1850 and 
1860. Jno, Henr. 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


uerics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


word is glossed cheer- 
fully” in the Glossary to the poems of the 
Scottish poet Picken (1788), who lived in the 
county of Renfrew. In Halliwell “ Carecrin [sic], 
cheerfully,” appears as a Northumberland word, 
In Heslop’s ‘ Northumberland’s Words’ (1892) we 
find, ‘* Carechin [sic], cheerfully.” I should be 
glad to hear of any evidence that the word has 
ever been heard in any form, whether north or 
aouth of the Tweed. 

Tae Epiror or 
‘Tue Exouisa Diacect Dictionary.’ 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Joan Epwarps: Penteicn Hovse.—I shall 
be much obliged if any one can give me in- 
formation about John Edwards, of Westbury, in 
the county of Wilts. He derived his pedigree 
from Sir James Edwards, Bart., of Walton-on- 
Thames, Also, is there any place in Wiltshire 
called Penleigh House, or Court ? 

Tae UNMISTAKEABLE, 


Miss M. A. Stropart.—Who was, or is, the 
lady of this name who wrote the words of the song 
“When sorrow sleepeth, wake it not,” which 
Edward Land set to music about 1851 ? 

F, Apams, 


“Mepe” or “Meap.”—Ought not the old 
spelling of meadow to be mede? Mead, I believe, 
is quite wrong. And in naming a place Mill Medes, 
or the meadows by the mill, ought the words to be 
separated ? M.LJ. 


Borrer at Weppixe Feasts in Brittany.— 
Among the many singular customs to be found in 
Brittany is that of having at Breton weddings 
a mould or shape of butter fanciful in form, and 
as elaborately decorated as a confectioner’s frosted 


is never absent, and into it each guest sticks his 
offering to the wedded pair, by thrusting into it 
cleft sticks holding coins of various face values, so 
that by the end of the evening it looks like a 
fancy porcupine. Those who have seen Henry 
Mosler’s famous picture of ‘A Wedding Feast in 
Brittany’ will remember the cake (?) in the fore- 
ground on a atool, in which a number of sticks 
are standing. Why is butter so used in Brittany ; 
and what was the origin of the custom? Has 
butter been used for a similar purpose elsewhere? 
Do the strange, varied, and fanciful butter-struc- 
tures to be seen at the dairy show in London 
originate from some old and forgotten custom ? 
R. Hepoer 


In THE SEA-Banx.—On what autho- 
rity is it said that the ancient Gyrvii used to build 
up people who allowed the sea-bank to burst in the 
breach made by the inpouring tide? I have seen 
the assertion in more than one book relating to 
the Lincolnshire fenland, and I wish to learn 
whence it is derived. G. W. 


Atexanper Smitn.—Was this poet, author of 
* Dreamthorp,’ a ‘ Life Drama,’ &c., born in 1829 
or 1830? According to the two authoritative 
biographies of him—P. P. Alexander's prefixed to 
Smith’s posthumous ‘Last Leaves’ (1868) and 
Brisbane’s ‘ Early Years of Alexander Smith’ 
(1869) — he was born on 31 December, 1829, 
The catalogue in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh —a very careful record —also has 1829. 
Irving in his ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen,’ while referring his readers to Alexander’s 
memoir, gives the year of birth as 1830. The 
writer of the article on Smith in the latest edition 
of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ does the same, 
and yet appends as his only authorities Alexander 
and Brisbane. General Grant Wilson — not 
always absolutely trustworthy—bas also 1830 in 
his ‘ Poets and Poetry of Scotland.’ Smith was 
bora at Kilmarnock, but his birth does not appear 
to have been registered, as a close scrutiny of the 
entries from 1827 to 1832 has failed to discover it. 
But surely the writers who rest on Alexander and 
Brisbane and yet differ from them on an essential 
point must have had an adequate reason for their 
divergence. Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N,B. 


Taz Patace or St. Croup.—About the year 
1787 Marie Antoinette purchased the palace of 
St. Cloud from the Duke of Orleans, Is it known 
what was the amount paid for it ? R. 8. J. 


Sworp.—The other day, in a country house, I 
was shown a sword which the owner supposed to 
have belonged to a Cavalier officer who was 
present at the battle of Marston Moor. But I 
think the owner was wrong in his supposition 


wedding cake, This ornamental butter structure 


because of the sword’s make, The blade is long, 
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straight, and tapers from hilt to point, triangular 
in section and deeply fluted. The hilt is of steel 
ornamented with pieces cut in shapes to resemble 
jewels. Was the bayonet-shaped blade in use in 
Charles I.’s time? And is it likely that a soldier 
would use a weapon of the sort on service ? 
THORNFIELD. 


Mituinccuamp, —Can any one give me par- 
ticulars of the Millingchamp family, who flourished 
in Derbyshire and Staffordshire in the seventeenth 
century? There was an Edward Millingchamp, 
of Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, died about 1740 (?), 
who married a Miss Holt, and left issue. I am 
anxious to trace his ancestry. Ayton. 


Cart. Doxscoms,— It appears that on 
18 June, 1705, a warrant was issued to Col. 
William Peartree, mayor of New York, to take 
under his command the squadron composed of the 
Elizabeth, Capt. Jones ; the Return, Capt. Potter ; 
the Sea Flower, Capt. Cawley; and the Peartree, 
Capt. Dunscomb. Particulars are wanted con- 
cerning Capt. Dunscomb of the Peartree. What 
was his Christian name; when and where did he 
enter the service ; what were his age, place of birth, 
and death? Any information about him would be 
gratefully acknowledged. Wituiam Littee. 


Earts or Dersy.—In the ‘ Monasticon,’ v. 553 
—also mentioned in Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire’ 
(1656), p. 785—a charter to Dore Abbey is shown 
of Robert, Earl de Ferrers, having wife Sibilla de 
Braose. The authority cited for this charter is 
“Vincent contra Broke, p. 677.” Is an original 
record of this charter extant? Ifso, will somebody 
kindly examine it, and say whether the earl’s name 
therein is Robert? On what points, or in what 
ways, does Vincent differ from Broke as to this 
charter ? Proor. 


Mipptesex M.P.s.— Any note helping to 
identify the following will be thankfully received. 

Sir William le Broke, M.P. in 1295 and 1302. 

Stephen de Gravesend, M.P. in 1295 (? if related 
to Stephen Gravesend, Bishop of London, 1319). 

Sir Richard le Rous, M.P. in 1297, 1302, 1306, 
1311, and 1313. 

Sir William de Harpedene, M.P. 1305. 
-.., John de la Poyle, M.P. in 1307, 1313, and 

4. 
William le Rous, M.P. in 1322 and 1324. 
Edmund Flambard, M.P. in 1334'and 1336. 
W. D. Pinx, 


Tae Watpny Famity.—In Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 
William Waldby, Esq., is stated to have married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Walter Strickland, brother 
of Sir William Strickland, third baronet. William 
Waldby lived at Beverley, in Yorkshire, and had 
a daughter Elizabeth (bora 1731, died 1782), who 
married my ancestor John Timothy Swainson, and 


who was eventually sole heiress both of her father 
William Waldby, and of her grandfather Walter 
Strickland. Can any reader direct me to any 
information concerning the Waldby family ? 
A. L, Swatyson, 
Rock House, near Torquay. 


Crarkson Sranrrerp.—I possess an original 
drawing called ‘The Phantom Ship.’ On the 
back it is stated it was “ purchased at the sale of 
the artist.” Can any one say when and where this 
sale took place ? T. Cann Huounes, M.A, 

Lancaster, 


or Asta.”—Ia chap. i, pt. i, of 
Hallam’s ‘ Europe in the Middle Ages,’ the follow- 
ing passage occurs as part of a description of the 
first Crusade :— 

‘ But their [i.¢., the Europeans] losses were least in 
the field of battle; the intrinsic superiority of European 
prowess was constantly displayed ; the Angel of Asia, to 
apply the bold language of our poet, high and unmatch- 
able where her rival was not, became a fear, and the 
Christian lances bore all before them in their shock from 
Nice to Antioch, Edessa, and Jerusalem,” 

Can any correspondent kindly tell me who is 
meant by “the Angel of Asia,” and what poet is 
referred to as having used this expression ? 

F, H. Catpecort. 


Caxes.—Can any of your readers kindly tell me 
of cakes which are peculiar to certain counties of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and also where I can find 
the recipes for making them ? HovsewiFe. 


J. Huspanps, A.M.—Is anything known of this 
gentleman, who was a Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and in 1731 edited ‘A Miscellany of 
Poems by Several Hands’? The book is note- 
worthy from the fact that in its pages Johnson 
first appeared in print. At p. 111 is a translation 
of Pope’s ‘ Messiah ’ into Latin heroic verse, which, 
according to the preface, 

‘* was deliver’d to his Tutor, as a College Exercise, by 
Mr. Johnson, a Commoner of Pembroke College in 
Oxford, and ‘tis hoped will be no Discredit to the excel- 
lent Original.” 

Col. F. Grant, in his ‘Life of Johnson,’ p. 23 
(1887), was the first to notice the fact that among 
the list of subscribers appears the name of Richard 
Savage for twenty copies; but as the friendship 
between Johnson and Savage is not supposed to 
have commenced till several years later, this piece 
of extravagance on the part of the latter is not easy 
to explain. It may also be pointed out that a 
subscriber for two copies was Andrew Corbet, Esq., 
who is generally supposed to have been the young 
Shropshire gentleman who, according to Boswell, 
spontaneously undertook to support Johnson at 
the University, in the character of his companion, 
and who failed to carry out his promise, The 
compiler of the ‘ Miscellany,’ whose name is not 
of sufficient importance to figure in the ‘ Diction- 


| 
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ary of National Biography, supplied it with an 
excellent preface, in which indications of some of 
the other contributors are given ; but as a rule the 
ieces are anonymous, and I should be glad to 
now if it is possible to compile a complete list of 
the writers. There are two imitations of Chaucer, 
which, according to Mr. Husbands, are “‘ Pieces of 
some considerable Date” and “ appear’d in Print 
in the Year 1648 (or perhaps sooner) under the 
name of William Nelson.” I can learn nothing 
about this William Nelson, or his imitations of 
Chaucer, which are exceedingly poor, from any 
ordinary books of reference, The ‘ Miscellany ’ is 
said by Col. Grant to be rare, and I can find no 
copy of it in the extensive collection of books 
printed at Oxford which was in the library of Dr. 
Bliss. W. F. Pripgavx. 


Twenty-rour Hour Diats on Ciocks.—In 
Italy the clock dials are figured from one to 
twenty-four, a system which has several advantages, 
especially for railway and shipping time-tables, in 
which travellers are not puzzled with those tire- 
sowe letters p.m. and a.m., which Punch’s working 
man translated into “penny a mile,” and “a 
‘a-penny a mile.” I was under the impression that 
this was quite a modern innovation ; but I have 
just stumbled across the following foot-note in my 
copy of ‘The Tremendous Adventures of Major 
Gahagan,’ dated 1857: — 

‘*So admirable are the performances of these watches, 
which will stand in any climate, that I repeatedly heard 
poor Magillicuddy relate the following fact. The hours, 
us it is known, count in Italy from one to twenty-four, 
The day Mac landed at Naples his repeater rung the 
Italian hours, from one to twenty-four, As soon as he 
crossed the Alps it sounded as usual.” 

This jocular anecdote shows that the system was 
in vogue forty years ago. I want to know when 
and where it originated. Is the system of marking 
twenty-four hours on the dial used, and officially 
recognized, in any other European nation ? 
Watter Hamittoyn. 


Cot. Who was this officer, 
colonel of the Surrey Militia, 1759? 
INQUIRER. 


Hare anp Easter Ecos.—A friend writes to 
me, knowing that I was in Germany fifty years ago, 
wanting to know the legend and story attached to 
the hare, nest, and eggs which appear at Easter 
time in all the confectioners’ shops in Germany, 
and are beginning to do so in England. I do not 
remember the practice.in 1847, but in 1880 a 
German told me the legend and story when I 
noticed the appearance of what my friend wishes to 
know about; but I have forgotten it. Can you 
kindly give me the information? It is a legend 
which goes back 2,000 years. 

Devrtscue Hase. 


See 6" 8S, iv, 388; v. 17; vi. 116.] 


Beglics, 


NELSON'S LAST SIGNAL. 
(8 S. xi. 405.) 

It is scarcely likely that this celebrated signal 
could have remained distorted for nearly a century, 
and the extract given by A. B. G. must certainly 
be held to be incorrect. Presumably the officer 
had no special means of noting the signal, which 
would, in the ordinary course, be read by one of 
‘the ship’s signalmen with the aid of the code. 
Mahan gives a clear and succinct account of its 
evolution. The original form suggested by the 
great admiral ran: “ Nelson confides that every 
man will do his duty.” On the suggestion of the 
officer taking the order, “ Nelson” was changed to 
“ England,” and it would appear that the signal- 
man suggested “expects” for ‘‘ confides,” as the 
former was in the code and the latter not, and time 
was important. Undoubtedly the signal was as 
compressed as possible, and with almost as little 
doubt one may affirm that on such an occasion 
Nelson would have drawn no distinction between 
an ‘‘ officer” and a “‘ man.” 

Hotcompe 

The rendering given in this extract from the 
Times of 26 December, 1805, is one of the most 
incorrect of the many versions of this famous 
signal ; and your correspondent’s comment, *‘ that 
an officer would hardly be mistaken,” is scarcely 
| borne out when we find Blackwood himself, writing 
| to his wife on the day after the battle, giving it as 
“England expects every officer and man will do 

their utmost duty” (though it is correctly given 
in the log of the Euryalus, the ship Blackwood 
commanded). See Prof. Laughton’s ‘ Nelson 
| Memorial,’ p. 294. 

A private letter from an officer of the Earyalus, 
| 26 October, which appeared in the Morning Post, 
'7 November, 1805, says: “I did not leave the 
Victory till the shot were flying thick over ber ; and 
the last signal Lord Nelson made...... That Eogland 
expected every man would do his duty......” 
Another letter, from an officer of the same ship, 
dated 21 October (printed in Naval Chronicle, 
July—December, 1805, page 462), gives the 
rendering “‘ England expects every man will do his 
duty.” The Naval Chronicle’s own version appears 
on p. 412. The Times of 7 November (which 
reports the victory of Trafalgar) gives “ Eogland 
expects every man will do his duty.” Prof. 
Laughton tells us that Collingwood actually had 
a ring engraved with the posy ‘‘ England expects 
everything : men, do your duty.” Asa matter of 
fact, the signal Lord Nelson first gave to Pasco, 
his flag lieutenant, was, “Eogland confides that 
every man will do his duty,” ‘‘ expects” was, how- 


| Was not in the code, and would baye had to be 


ever, substituted for “ confides,” as this latter word 
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spelt out. Prof. Laughton adds, “The entry in the 
logs of the Naiad, which repeated the signal, and 
of the Orion, which gives the code numbers, and 
of other ships agree verbatim with Pasco’s letter” 
(‘Nelson Memorial,’ pp. 293, 294). 

The frontispiece of the ‘ Nelson Memorial’ gives 
the signal with the flags opposite each word, in 
their correct colours, and James’s ‘ Naval History’ 
(1823), vol. iii. p. 289, gives the same wording of 
the message with the numbers under each word, 
and in the case of D, U, T, Y, under each letter. 

In conclusion I should add that Capt. Mahan’s 
great work ‘The Life of Nelson’ quite bears out 
the above account (vol. ii. pp. 382, 383); but 
it should be so readily accessible that I will not 
farther cumber your pages with extracts therefrom. 
A. B. G.’s excerpt is also incorrect as to the time. 
James—an infallible guide in such matters—gives 
it as “about forty minutes past eleven.” And, 
finally, it was not Lord Nelson’s last signal !—that 
was, ‘‘ Engage the enemy more closely.” 

F, L. Mawpestey. 

Delwood Croft. 


Cuarternovse (8 S. xi. 507), — Although 
W. J. D. Ryder is stated in Halkett and Laing’s 
* Dictionary of Anonymous Literature’ to be the 
author of ‘Chronicles of Charter-house: by a 
Carthusian,’ 1847, this is one of the many errors 
of that useful and meritorious, though sometimes 
misleading book. The author of the ‘Chronicles’ 
was William James Duff Roper, and the book was 
written whilst he was still a schoolboy at Charter- 
house. In 1849 or 1850 he matriculated at Oxford 
as a member of Lincoln College, and whilst an 
undergraduate there I knew him intimately. 
Though a fair scholar, his university career was not 
successful, and he left without taking a degree. He 
subsequently obtained a clerkship in a Government 
oftice—the Post-Office or Customs, I think—and 
died a few years afterwards. I owe to him my 
first introduction to “ Aldines.” 

Ricuarp Curistiz. 

Ribsden. 


Proprietary Cuapets (8 §, xi. 447).—Every 
book on Ecclesiastical Law has a section which 
examines at length the question which M. L. H. 
asks. This means that it must take a large space 
to enter upon the question to any satisfactory 
purpose. These are anomalies from an ecclesiastical 
point of view, and possess no parochial rights as 
against the incumbent of a parish. The leading 
cases in respect of them are Moysey v. Hillcoat 
and Hodgson v. Dillon. In the former of these, 
in the absence of proof of consecration, or any 
composition with the patron, incumbent, and ordi- 
nary, it was held that a proprietary chapel was not 
one in which the minister nominated by the rector 
could perform parochial duties. The latter decided 
that the bishop has the power of revoking absolutely 


at his discretion a licence to officiate in an uncon- 
secrated chapel. During the course of his judg- 
ment Dr. Lushington observed :— 

*“*T need not say the ancient Canon Law knew nothing 
of proprietary chapels or unconsecrated chapels at all. 
The necessity of the times and want of accommodation 
coseed gave rise to the erection of chapels of this kind and 
to the licensing of the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land to perform duty therein. The licence emanates 
from his [the bishop's} episcopal authority ; he could not, 
however, grant such a licence without the consent of the 
Incumbent of the parish,” 

Dr, Lushington also said “that the bishop may 
revoke such licence whenever he thinks fit, accord- 
ing toa discretion not examinable by the ecclesi- 
astical judge.” And unconsecrated proprietary 
chapels may revert, at the option of the proprietors, 
to other than ecclesiastical uses (2 Hagg. 50). 
There appears to be ‘‘no certain rule” as to the 
consecration, or not, of proprietary chapels, “ each 
case probably depending upon the discretion of the 
bishop and the wishes of the proprietors” (Cripps 
*On Eccl. Law,’ p. 450, 1864). 
‘ Ep. MARSHALL, 

Phillimore, in the second edition of his ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Law,’ says that “ unconsecrated proprietary 
chapels are anomalies which have grown up in the 
last two centuries.” The ministers have a bishop’s 
licence which can be revoked at any time, and 
cannot be granted without consent of the incum- 
bent of the parish. A new incumbent may dissent 
from the licence, and effectually forbid the minis- 
ter from further officiating. The proprietors of 
unconsecrated chapels may at any time convert 
them to secular uses. The proprietor of a licensed 
chapel retains his right of property in it, and can 
exclude any one during divine service, even the 
churchwarden of the parish church. Proprietary 
chapels tend much to sensational service. As the 
minister is supported from pew rents, it is his 
object to make his services attractive, which means, 
in many cases within the last few years, an in- 
fraction of rubrics, and a tendency to bring the 
services to a theatrical display, most admirable in 
its place, but not in a church. 

W. E, Laytow, F.S.A. 


Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


The licence is rather to a minister to officiate in 
the chapel than to the chapel itself to be officiated 
in. For full particulars about these places of 
worship see Phillimore’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,’ 
vol. ii. p. 1183. Not seldom the minister and the 
proprietor have been the same person. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Literary WomeEN IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


tury (8 §, xi, 423).— None of the women 
| inquired after in this query belonged to the seven- 
| teenth century, but to the sixteenth century and 
| earlier. Elisabetta Gonzaga (sometimes called 
Isabella), who was so much praised by Bembo 
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and others, was the daughter of the Marquis 
Federigo of Mantua and wife of Guido Baldo L., 
Duke of Urbino, She was born in 1471 and died 
in 1526. Fall and interesting particulars relating 
to her life will be found in Dennistoun’s ‘Memoirs 
of the Dukes of Urbino’ (vols. i. and ii. passim). 
She is one of the interlocutors in the ‘ Cortegiano’ 
of Balthasar Castiglione, who has extolled her 
virtues, her beauty, and her talents. 

Hippolyte Taurella (or Torella), was the wife of 
Castiglione. She died in 1525, and Bembo wrote 
her epitaph. Among the Latin verses of her 
husband is one which she is supposed to have 
written, and there are several in her praise, as well 
as in that of Elisabetta Gonzaga. She is noticed 
by Niceron in his account of her husband 
(‘Hommes I[llustres,’ t. xxvi. 94) and in other 
lives of Castiglione. 

A daughter of the great Accursius (who died in 
1260) and sister of Franciscus Accursii is fre- 
quently enumerated among the learned lady 
professors of Bologna on the authority of Panciroli, 
* De Claris Legum Interpretibus,’ but, as Tiraboschi 
thinks, without any foundation (‘ Letteratura 
Italiana,’ t. iv. 415). Ricnarp C, Crristie. 

Ribsden. 


Apvpition to Nationat Antuem (8" §. xi. 
323, 358, 471).—In connexion with this subject and 
the present Jubilee I do not know whether you 
will allow the laughable element to appear. If 
you will, the following, taken from ‘The Portfolio of 
Mr. Peter Popkin,’ in vol. vii. of Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, may be appropriate :— 


“Immediately after the marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, the royal pair visited the theatres 
publicly. It was notified that they were to honour the 
performances at the English Opera-House. Mr. A—, 
the proprietor, felt it to be his duty on this auspicious 
occasion to add some complimentary stanzas to the 
National Anthem, ‘God save the King,’ Being, how- 
ever, much occupied with perplexing business, he left 
this task until the last moment, Itshould be stated that 
the notice of the royal visit had been sent to Mr, A—'s 
house in Golden Square. Mr. A— was all bustle at the 
theatre for the reception of the royal visitors, but sat 
down to write his verses. He had concluded one to his 
satisfaction, and had arrived at the middle of another, 
when his muse forsook him, He there stuck, pen in 
hand, at 

So may the royal pair, 
Joy of the nation, share— 
Joy of the nation, share— 
P— came into the room at this moment, and A— put 
him in requisition to furnish the absent line, singing, 
So may the royal pair, 
Joy of the nation, share— 
P— (sung) Thirty-one Golden Square, 
God save the king,” 


W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 
Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 


Toe Pawne (8 §. xi. 468).—In his article on 


London, Past and Present,’ 1850, Cunningham, 
referring to the building of the first Royal Exchange, 
remarks that 

“the general design was not unlike the Bouree at Ant- 
werp—a quadrangle, with a cloister running round the 
interior of the building, a corridor or ‘ pawn‘ above, and 
what we would call attics or bedrooms at the top.” 

In a foot-note to the word “ pawn” Cunningham 
writes :— 

‘* Baha (German), a path or walk; Baan (Dutch), a 
pathway. These were divided into stalls, and formed a 
kind of Bazaar, not much dissimilar perhaps from the 
Pantheon in Oxford Street at the present day,” 

I suppose that the “ Pawne” which is here referred 
to is that which, under “Pawn,” in Wright’s 
‘Provincial Dictionary,’ is defined as ‘‘ some 
place in London.” “ You must to the Pawn ta 
buy the lawn” (‘ Westward Hoe,’ 1607). 

C. P. Hauer. 


In the late Mr. Thoms’s edition of Stow’s 
* Survey,’ 1842, p. 73, there is a note (g. v.) deriving 
this word from German bahn, or Dutch baan, a 
pathway. W. C. B. 


Sones on Sports xi. 428, 450). —I have 
a copy of ‘The Book of English Songs, from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century,’ published 
at the office of the ‘‘ National Illustrated Library,” 
London, 1851, in which there is a small collection 
of English sporting songs. In all there are about 
twenty - five songs, fairly representative of the 
class. In an introductory note to the collection 
I find mention of two goodly collections which 
may, perhaps, be useful to Mr. Repway. One 
of these is by Mr. Armiger, of Melton Mowbray, 
who published in 1830 a collection of songs and 
ballads relating to racing, hunting, coursing, shoot- 
ing, hawking, angling, and archery. This volume 
is said to contain no fewer than three hundred 
lyrics of various kinds, Another, and even more 
comprehensive work, was published in 1810, under 
the title of ‘Songs of the Chase,’ containing more 
than 340 songs upon similar topics. According 
to the writer of the introduction, Mr. Armiger's 
selection is entirely different from those in the 
latter work, he having, with a view to originality 
of compilation, purposely excluded every song 
— in the ‘Songs of the Chase.’ Mar. 

EDWAY Will be further interested to know that 
in the latter collection will be found ‘‘some of 
the most ancient sporting songs in the language— 
valuable on that account if.on no other—and also 
some of the most popular of later compositions.” 

OC, P. Hate. 


I presume that under the title “Come out, ’tis 
now September,” Mr. Georce Repwary refers to 
the celebrated part-song “ All among the barley,” 
composed by the late Mrs. Stirling-Bridge, under 
her maiden name of Elizabeth Stirling. I am not 


The Royal Exchange,” in the ‘ Handbook of 


aware that it has ever been included in any collec. 
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tion of part-songs. It was published originally in 
the Musical Times, and forms No. 187 of the 
musical supplements to that paper. Mrs, Bridge 
was organist of St. Andrew’s Undershaft for 
twenty-two years, and retired in 1880, She was 
one of the first organists in London to play Bach’s 
pedal fugues. In 1856 she passed the examination 
for Mus. Bac, Oxford, but was precluded by her 
sex from being awarded the degree. She died in 
April, 1895, Joun T. Pace, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


** All among the barley,” the part-song to which 
Mr. Repway erroneously attributes the opening 
line as the title, which is derived from the refrain, 
can scarcely be classed as an English sporting 
song, The only allusion to sport—and that 
merely incidental and illustrative—occurs in the 
first stanza—thus :— 

Come out ‘tis now September, 
The hunter's moon 's begun, 
And through the wheaten stubble 
1s beard the frequent gun. 
I quote from memory. The composition is by a 
lady—Miss Elizabeth Stirling—at the time of 
publication (1859-60) the accomplished organist of 
All Saints (Parish) Church, Poplar, E. Nemo. 


In ‘The Universal Songster; or, Museum of 
Mirth,’ illustrated by George and Robert Cruik- 
shank, 3 vols,, London, Jones & Co., Temple of 
the Muses, Finsbury Square, 1825, 1826, 1827, 
there is a collection of 214 sporting songs, but the 
two mentioned by your correspondent are not 
amongst them. The first, “’Tis a fine hunting day,” 
I am informed by a friend, is of more recent date, 
and the other may be also. J. B. Fremine. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


Tae Praraon THE Oppression (8" v. 
174, 245, 311; vi. 134, 236).—Some time since 
there was an interesting correspondence on the sub- 
ject of Lot’s wife being turned into a pillar of salt, 
acd I cited some instances of megaliths being found 
in many parts of the world, mentioning the case of 
Niobe as described by Sophocles (‘ Antigone,’ 
823-33). Happening to be in Oxford, I mentioned 
this to Prof. Sayce, the great Orientalist, and he 
seemed to think it useful information. The read- 
ing of the lesson, Gen. xix., on the first Sunday in 
Lent reminded me of the matter, and a reference to 
Tacitus, who wrote about B.c. 70, furnished some 
interesting illustrative information concerning the 
scene of the catastrophe, which took place 3.c. 
1898 :— 

“Lacus immenso ambitu specie maris, sapore cor- 
ruptior, gravitate odoris accolis pestifer, neque vento 
impellitur, neque pisces aut suetas uquis volucres patitur. 
Incertze unde superjacta, ut eolido, ferunt : periti imperiti 
nandi perinde attolluntur. Certo anni bitumen egerit; 
cujus legendi usum, ut ceteras artes, experientia docet 
-++---Haud procul inde campi, quos ferunt olim uberes, 
magnis urbibus habitatos fulminum jactu arsisse: et 


manere vestigia, terramque specie torridam vim frugi- 
feram perdidisse.”—‘ Historiarum,’ lib, v. c, 6, 7. 

It is said that Vespasian from curiosity went to 
the Lacus Asphaltites, and ordered certain persons 
who could not swim to be flung into it with their 
arms bound behind their backs, and all of them 
floated on the surface (Josephus, Bell. Jud. iv. 8). 
A friend of mine told me that he once bathed in 
the Dead Sea and was astonished at its wonderful 
buoyancy. The expression “Apples of Sodom” 
has passed into the language, indicating anything 
fair on the outside but full of bitterness within. 
Lord Byron, in ‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ has 
embalmed the idea :— 

—— but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow's most detested fruit, 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea's shore ; 
All ashes to the taste. Canto iii, stanza xxxiv. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Brepen Stove (8 S. xi. 424).—I pre- 
sume that the kind of stone alluded to by Mr. Hatt, 
under the three designations of ‘ breeding,” 
‘* growing,” and “ pudding,” is the same that we 
here call a “ mother” stone. To look at it is not 
unlike a piece of concrete. Some workmen I 
have employed here got into difficulties, the other 
day, with one of these stones, which they dis- 
covered in an old foundation. 

Joun T, Pacr. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


Giaovur’ (8" ix. 386, 418, 491 ; x. 11, 
120, 240, 302; xi, 13).—I do not think that the 
line 

Of Guebres, Giaours, and Ginns, and Gouls, in hosts, 
quoted by H. E. M. at the last reference, can be 
used as an argument for the hardness of g in 
“Giaours,” for I suppose it must be generally 
admitted that the g in “ Ginns” is soft, and, if so, 
the alliteration of bard g’s falls to the ground, and 
the g in “ Giaours” may as likely be soft as hard. 
In Nimmo’s edition of Byron’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
1876, there is this note on ‘ Giaour,’ p. 164: “ This 
word immortalized by Byron in this poem, and 
not less by Beckford in *‘ Vathek,’ means ‘ infidel,’ 
and is pronounced Djiur, like Giamschid and 
other Eastern names.” The ‘Stanford Dictionary’ 
gives as variants of the word “16 c. gawar, 16 c.—- 
18 c. gower, 17 c. goure, giaur, gaur(e), 18 c. 
jaour, 19 c. ghiaour.” Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ has 
** Accursed Giaour !” ed. 1883, p. 32. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Wappixeton (8® xi. 428, 458, 477).— 
Mr. Atcer’s letter as to M. Waddington’s 
descent from Mr. Wm. Waddington, who, born in 
1751, established the French factories with his 
father-in-law, Mr. Sykes, in 1792, is interesting, 
but just fails of touching my point. Had Mr. 
Wm, Waddington any affinity with Samuel Wad- 
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dington, who married Sarah Tyrwhitt, of Stain- 
field, “ before 1755,” the date of her brother’s 
will, disinheriting her to enrich distant maternal 
relatives already wealthy? Were the French 
factories the result of her loss of fortune? In 
Mr, Augustus Hare’s ‘Memoirsof Madame Bunsen, 
née Waddington,’ it is distinctly stated that the 
French minister’s family had intermarried with 
Tyrwhitts of Stainfield and Cradock of Hartforth, 
in Yorkshire, p. 23. Marmaduke Cradock married 
Margaretta, daughter of Samuel and Sarah Wad- 
dington, 3 Oct., 1776, so, plainly, the one alliance 
above noted includes the second ; but the point 
remains unanswered as to whether Margaretta 
Cradock had a brother, and whether that brother 
could have been the Mr. Wm. Waddington who 
married Miss Sykes and established the French 
factories. If Mr. Atcer knows, and will tell us, 
I shall be greatly obliged to him. 
M. L. E. Trrwuairr. 


There are epitaphs belonging to this family (if 
Waddington of Yorkshire) in St. Peter’s Church, 
Leeds, engraved in brass, to Edward Waddington, 
whose grandfather was John Thwayts, bearing 
date 1674 ; and on another brass plate is Samuel 
Waddington, of Allerton Gleadow, second son of 
Samuel Waddington, of Otterborne in Craven, 
bearing date 25 March, 1680/1. These appear to 
be of the same family as Ralph Waddington, 
master of the Grammar School! in the Hospital of 
Christ Church, London, for forty-eight years, who 
died in 1614, aged eighty-four years, and was 
buried in the cloisters near the school. A small 
monument with epitaph was erected in the wall. 

A. V. E. 


Craurcn Tower Borrresses (8 S. x. 494; 
xi. 51, 136, 318, 394, 451).—Why Ruskin’s 
plates of a Venetian and a British tower should be 
called a “beautiful drawing” of one and “a 
caricature” of the other, I cannot fancy. Both 
are correct, Iam told, and toone scale. That the 
Venetian has “‘ five buttresses on each side,” how- 
ever, I deny in any sense the word commonly 
bears. It applies to props decreasing and ending 
before the wall or building they strengthen. If 
you extend the term to such as strengthen the 
St. Mark’s tower, it would equally follow that that 
of Bloomsbury has two on each face. But either of 
these towers has, as Mr. Srreer says, “ Walls as 
thick as the buttresses,” their upper story covering 
them. Buttresses, as commonly so called, have 
been universal for boundary walls, bearing no 
roofs; but for roofed buildings they are not 
ancient, nor general, the great church of Sancta 
Sophia seeming to have set the example. The 
attempt to decorate its four huge buttresses utterly 
fails, but it led the way to all Gothic buttresses. 


The next step was a flying buttress, but I cannot | 


tell where. The earliest | know are at St. Mary 


of the Capitol, Cologne, before pointed arches or 
wall-buttresses anywhere appeared. At Chartres, 
which we may call the first Gothic building, both 
flying and wall buttresses are well developed. 
After that in France neither of them is con- 
cealed or disguised. But the English first deco- 
rated the wall-buttress well, in three of our chief 
churches, Lincoln, Salisbury and Beverley. Yet 
this was before quite understanding them ; for at 
Lincoln all the smaller buttresses and those at the 
transept faces are useless ; at Salisbury only two pair 
in each larger transept face are useless; at Beverley 
(as first finished, without towers) and at most 
foreign churches none is useless, At Westminster 
there is still one full-sized buttress, between the 
N.E. chapels, shown to be useless, as the south 
side has no corresponding one. Otherwise, a 
purely Gothic vaulted church, in whatever country 
—Cologne, Westminster, Chartres, Toledo, Milan— 
rests wholly on its buttresses and pillars, the 
walls (if any) being mere screens. Now this 
necessity of buttresses all round a building 
naturally led to putting them needlessly round its 
towers, as at Beverley, York, Canterbury, Paris, 
Rouen, Mechlin, &c. In England the real bar- 
barism of such untied roofs as Westminster Hall 
also required them. But for vaultless buildings, 
and even belfry towers, the world generally votes 
them barbarous ; and Ruskin’s question about the 
Edinburgh tower — What purpose was it built 
for ?—was truly the only one it suggests. The real 
purpose, to get a percentage of its cost, never 
occurred to any ancient builder. Not in Christen- 
dom or heathendom had Satan yet, before 1714, 
got anything so devilish asa designer for “ per- 
centage on outlay” into episcopal or priestly 
brains. E. L. Garpert. 


“Buck” (8® S. xi. 409).—This word, in the 
Anglo-Indian sense of “ to boast,” is fully explained 
in the ‘ Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant’ of 
Barrére and Leland. This is scarcely the meaning 
of the term so freely used to-day. ‘‘ Rack up” 
means no more than “cheer up”; hence “doing a 
buck,” ¢. e., making a great effort. The Irish term 
“ronning a buck” (polling a bad vote), mentioned 
in the dictionary, is to be found in ‘Charles 
O'Malley.’ Georce 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Bakna is Hindustani for talk. ‘** How can he 
speak?’ said I. ‘He’s done the work. The two 
don’t go together. But, Infant, you're ordered 
to bukh.’ ‘What about? I'll try.’ ‘ Bukh about 
a daur. You've been on heaps of ’em,’ said Nevin” 
(‘A Conference of the Powers,’ Rudyard Kipling). 
Horace Wm. 


‘History or Pickwick’ (8* S, xi. 225, 341, 


414, 473).—In alluding to the famous cricket 
match, played between All Muggleton and Dingley 
Dell, C, C. B, mentions baviug frequently seen 
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the runs notched ona stick. A few days since I 
took part in a cricket match played between this 
and a neighbouring village. The official scorers 
were, of course, provided with the orthodox scoring 
books. When we were packing up our kit, an old 
agricultural labourer, who had watched the game 
with much interest, came up to ask what number 
of runs had been obtained. Then, pointing with 
pride to two sets of notches, which be had made 
on the handle of a hoe he had with him, he in- 
vited us to check them and see if his score did 
not tally with ours. On learning that his notches 
were accurate, he told us how that, when he was a 
boy, notches cut on a stick was the only and 
recognized method of scoring at cricket matches. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


De Brvs (8" S. viii. 348, 473 ; xi. 457).—Was 
not Brix named from the family, though after it 
may have been the reverse way? Miss Cumming 
Bruce, who has written of the Bruce family with 
the greatest fulness (so far as I know), makes the 
Breos or Braiose family of Sussex and South Wales 
descend from the elder son of Ragnvald Brusesiin 
and the Bruces of Skelton and Annandale from 
the second son ; Ragnvald (d. 1046) was the son of 
Bruse (d. 1035), the second son of the great Orkney 
Jarl Sigurd Digre, killed at Clontarf battle, 18 
April 1014. The elder son of Ragnvald was (so 
Miss C. Bruce suggests) Ulf, and she seems to 
think he took the name of Ragnvald (softened to 
Reginald) on his baptism. The brother of Ulf, 
named Eyliff, took the name of Robert, and built 
Brix, so Miss Bruce says. Worsaae does not 
mention Rognald Brusesin’s sons, but I think be 
confuses Sigurd Digre of the Orkneys with one a 
little later of Northumberland. 

Difference of arms is hardly of much account, 
as the Bruces of Annandale, clearly a branch of 
the Skelton Bruces, took entirely different arms. 
So the Gower De Breoses, an undoubted offshoot, 
or rather the main stem of the Gwent family, 
bore an entirely different coat, partly resembling 
the Skelton line. The first Norman De Braosa 
that I have ever seen of proved existence is 
William de Braosa, whose mother Gunnora, then 
a nun of Holy Trinity, Caen, gave land to that 
house—so charter of confirmation, William the 
Conqueror. T. 

Aston Clinton. 


Bérancer AND Morais (8 xi. 
345, 415).—There can be but little doubt that 
William Morris would have described himself as 
** the idle singer of an empty day,” even if Béranger 
had not described himself in somewhat similar 
terms. The two poets belong to the same age, 
and although they differ materially in tempera- 
ment and treatment, it is but natural they should 
express themselves in a like fashion, I do not 


suggest that Morris was indebted to Béranger, but 
only that they have each expressed the same idea 
in somewhat similar language. Coincidences of 
this kind are not rare in poetry, and should not 
be held to imply conscious imitation on the part 
of the later poet. I have recently come across a 
passage, in a powerful little poem by Ada Negri, 
authoress of ‘ Fatalitd,’ entitled, ‘Hai lavorato?’ 
published only last year, in which Morris’s expres- 
sion “‘an empty day” is exactly reproduced, and 
yet it is improbable that the gifted authoress was 
acquainted with the ‘Earthly Paradise.’ The 
poetesr, addressing her gentlemanly lover, asks 
him what he has done, and concludes with this 
powerful invective :— 

Non m’ importe di te, va, ti disprezzo 

Fiacco liberto d’una fiacca eta ! 

There are more points of resemblance between 
the two poets R¢ranger and Morris than appear 
at first sight, and amongst these may be noted 
their humanity, their sympathy, and absence of 
affectation. The old poets were seers, prophets 
of disaster, teachers, superior persons. They in- 
voked the muse (occasionally the Almighty) to 
assist them in their work, and considered it was 
their duty to make themselves as disagreeable as 
possible. Milton, by implication, put himself on 
a level with the prophet Isaiab, and Dante com- 
placently assumed the prerogative of consigning 
his political friends to Paradise and his enemies 
to hell. Morris disdains these artifices, and tells 
the reader at the onset :— 

Of heaven and hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming Death « little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my words shall you forget your tears, 
Nor hope again for all that 1 can say. 
That is the poet’s humility. He cannot, perhaps, 
do these things, but he can make life more 
pleasant. He can picture to us a time which 
never existed, peopled by those “ who living not 
can ne’er be dead.”” This is more than many more 
ambitious poets have accomplished, notwith- 
standing their pretensions and the assistance of the 
muse, Joun Hess, 
Willesden Green. 


Warp anp Marriace §, xi. 407).— 
Mr. Cacper is evidently referring to two of the 
incidents attaching to one of the feudal tenures, 
that of knight service. They were called “ ward- 
ship” and ‘* marriage.” 

Wardship was the right which belonged to the 
lord of having the custody of the person and land 
of an infant vassal, without having to account for 
the profits of the land, to the age of twenty-one 
if a male, and fourteen, increased to sixteen in 
1275 by the statute of Westminster i., if a female. 
The heir male was supposed to be incapable of 


performing knight service till twenty-one, but the 
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female was supposed to be capable of marrying at 
fourteen, and then her husband might perform 
the service. It was, like other feudal incidents, 
often the source of great exaction. Henry I., in 
his Charter of Liberties, regulated it, and made 
the widow or next-of-kin guardian of the land and 
children. By the Assize of Northampton the 
wardship was expressly given to the lord. Magna 
Charta provided that guardians should only take 
just and fair profits, and should not abuse their 
trust. So I read in Fielden’s ‘Short Constitu- 
tional History of England,’ 1895, “‘ Marriage was 
the right of disposing of the infant wards in 
matrimony by the guardian.” In the latest edi- 
tion of ‘ Williams on Real Property,’ the references 
for that statement are “Glan. vii. 12; Bract. 
80b-91b; Fleta, fo. 9; Britt. liv. ch. ii.” Mr. 
Williams proceeds :— 

“And if a male heir refused a suitable match, 
he wae to forfeit a sum of money equal to the value 
of the marriage—that is, what the suitor was willing 
to pay down to the lord as the price of marrying his 
ward; and double the market value was to be for- 
feited if a male ward presumed to marry without his 
lord’s consent. (Stats. 20 Hen. III. c. 6, 7—3 Edw. I. 
c, 22; Litt. s. 110.) Ifa female heir refused the match 
tendered by ber lord, he might bold her lands until she 
attained twenty-one, and further until he had taken the 
the marriage. (Stat. Edw. I. c. 22; Co. Litt. 
‘ 

Another tenure, that of free socage, was also 
subject to the incidents of wardship and marriage ; 
but, according to Williams, in free socage these 
rights devolved 
“not upon the lord, but upon the nearest relation to 
whom the inheritance could not descend; and by a 
statute of Henry III. the guardian in socage was made 
accountable to the heir for the profits of the land, and 
prohibited from selling the marriage, save to the heir's 
advantage.—Glanv. vii. 11; Bract. fo. S7b, 9la; Fleta, 
fo. 5; Britton, liv. 3, ch. 2, § 5; Litt. a8, 123-125; 
Stat. of Marlborough, 52 Hen. I1l.i.17. See Pollock 
and Maitland’s ‘ History of English Law,’ 1895, i. 302, 
303, ii, 442.)” 

In 1225, as Henry III. was then only eighteen, 
Hubert de Burgh was justiciar. As the Crown 
was one of the largest landowners, I suppose, and 
Henry was always in debt, he is not likely to have 
let his own tenants in capite off very easily. In 
Green's ‘ Short History of the English People’ it 
is stated that “three English earls, who were in 
royal wardship, were wedded by the king to 
foreigners.” btless the king considered his 

royal matrimonial agency an excellent institution. 
P. B, 
Putney, 3. W. 


Sream §S. xi, 148).—Blasco de Garay’s 
original application of steam power to any pur- 
pose, 1543, must have been a boat containing a 
mere boiler, I think, with the vapour issuing by 
& pipe directed backward from the stern—very 


When was the English word steamer invented? I 
certainly saw many such vessels before hearing 
any other name than steam packet, steamboat, 
and, in French, paquebot. About 1835 I must 
first have heard steamer, and was struck with 
its happy parallelism to schooner, lugger, and 
cutter. E. L. G. 


Hanwett Cuurcn (S. xi. 228, 274, 377, 
471).—I hasten to assure Mr. Tate that I had 
no intention of writing disparagingly of Camber- 
well, a church with which ! have very dear 
associations. I mentioned it as being a work 
done before the firm was dissolved, although 
obviously there is much more Scott than Moffat in 
the design. The building is most beautiful, even 
if not quite “correct” in all its details. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Pinckney Famiry (8" §, xi. 47, 412).—I have 
always understood that this name is of Norman 
territorial origin. From ‘Magna Brit.’ we learn 
that the Conqueror gave four manors in North- 
amptonshire to William Fitz Ansculph de Pin- 
chengi, a Norman, one of his great captains. 
Later on the same fortunate recipient obtained, in 
addition, twenty-five lordships in Staffordshire, 
seven manors in Warwick, one in Wilts, and seven 
in Surrey. Gilo, the brother of Ansculph, received 
at the same time the lordships of Wedon and 
Morton—hence called Pinckney-Wedon and 
Morton-Pinckney—in Northamptonshire. It is 
somewhat remarkable that so little should be upon 
record concerning a family who for nine genera- 
tions after the Conquest held baronial rank, one 
of whose members was a Magna Charta baron, and 
another a claimant of the crown of Scotland, and 
who in Plantagenet times owned no fewer than 
thirteen lordships in Northamptonshire alone. 
When the Baron Henry de Pinckney, of Wedon, 
having no issue, surrendered his lands to King 
Edward I. in 1301, and so extinguished the 
baronial rank, the family sank into comparative 
obscurity. But it was far from becoming then 
extinct, there being at least two flourishing junior 
lines in Northamptonshire—seated at Steane and 
Mor:on-Pinckney—while a third was probably 
located in Norfolk. According to a pedigree in 
Baker’s ‘ Northants’ (vol. ii. 107) these were 
certainly in existence in the reign of Edward III. 
From that period for nearly a century and a half 
we lose sight of the name, save for a few references 
in the Cal. Ing. post Mortem and similar records 
from which we gather that individuals of the name 
were scattered over Northamptonshire, Norfolk, 
Berks, and Bucks. Towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century we find a Pinckney family seated 
at Silton Pagnell or Peynell, in Yorkshire. 
Whether these were descended from the old 
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fusils in pale, within a border engrailed, sable, 
while similar, were different in tinctures from the 
Pinckneys of Northants, the latter being Or, four 
fusils in fesse, gules, A pedigree of the Yorkshire 
Pinckneys may be seen in the ‘ Visitations’ of 
1585 and 1612, and so far I have been unable to 
collect many material additions to the information 
there given. But the names of Leonard, Launcelot, 
and Christopher, common to that line, are met with 
in marriage licences in the Gent. Mag. and else- 
where down to the last century, so that it is doubt- 
ful if the line has failed. Another and apparently 
more widely spread Pinkney family has long been 
located in Wiltshire. These bear arms similar in 
tinctures to those of the old baronial house, from 
which, indeed, they bave long traditionally claimed 
to descend. At the Visitation of Wiltshire, 
1623, these arms were allowed them and their 
pedigree inserted. The earliest known reference 
to this line appears to be the wills of Thomas and 
Jobn Pinckney, both of Uphaven, Wilts, and 
proved in the P.C.C. in 1504 and 1508 respectively. 
From these two, possibly brothers, appear to have 
sprung the Pinckners of Rushall, Chariton, Milston, 
and Durrington, of whom descendants are known 
to this day, and pedigrees have been more or less 
worked out. Monuments to the Pinckneys exist 
in Charlton Church, and numerous entries are to 
be found in the registers of Milston, Charlton, 
Great Bedwin, Durrington, Rushall, and Wilsford. 
The Pinckneys of South Carolina, well known in 
Awmerican history—one of these, General Charles C. 
Pinckney, was the friend and aide-de-camp of Wash- 
ington, while his brother, Major-General Thomas 
Pinckney was U.S. Ambassador to England and 
Spain—bear the arms of the Yorkshire Pinckneys. 
It may be noted that the Wiltshire and the York- 
shire lines are styled respectively the ‘‘ golden” 
and “silver” Pinckneys, from the colours of their 
shields. W. D. Piyk. 
Leigb, Lancashire. 


I quarter the Pinckney coat, Or, five fusils in 
fess gules, and the following extract from the 
Barnard pedigree may serve as a small contribution 
towards the history of the family :— 

“ Sir Jobn Barnard, Kt., lord of the manora of Abing- 
ton, &c., and of Dodington and Earl's Barton, Northants, 
jure wxorts, a. and h. fof bie father Sir John Barnard, 
Kt., Valectus domini regis Ric. IIL, lord of the manors 
of Abington, &c,, Northants, slain at Bosworth), zt. 16 
esch, 1 Hen. VIL, d. 20 Aug, 23 Hen. VII., esch. 24 Hen. 
VII, N. 88, == Margaret, d. and h. of John Daundelyn 
and grand-daughter of William Daundelyn of Dodington 
Magna, Northante, «ft. 8 esch. 20 Ed. LV., dead 24 Hen. 
VII. This Daundelyn marriage brought three heiress 
coats to the Barnards: (1) Daundelyn, Az., a bordure 
gules bezanty, a canton argent; (2) Champaign, or 
Champion, of Lincolnshire {a coheiress, the other 
coheiress = ...... Foucher), Or fretty sable ; (3) Pinck- 
ney (as above).” 


I have a note that the family of Daundelyn 


(Dent de lion?) were of Norman origin, and ° 


originally settled in Thanet, where their arms 
surmount the gateway of Ashford Castle. This, 
however, I have not yet verified. There is a well- 
known Daundelyn brass at Margate. Whether 
the Pinckney house ended in an heiress or in 
coheiresses I cannot at present say. 
Francis Pirrreront BaRNaRD. 
St. Mary's Abbey, Windermere. 


Crimina Famity (8" §, xi. 226).—The heredity 
of criminality is no longer a mere matter for idle 
curiosity, but an acknowledgedly important item 
in the science of criminology. Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
in his ‘The Criminal’ (Walter Scott, 1890), 
pp. 100-102, says, quoting a name unpleasantly 
like my own :— 

“The so called ‘Jukes’ family of America is the 
largest criminal family known, and its history, which 
has been carefully studied [‘The Jukes: a Study in 
Crime. Pauperism, Disease, aud Heredity,’ by R. L. Dug- 
dale, Putnams, New York, 1877), is full of instruction, 
The number of individuals thus traced reaches 709; the 
renl aggregate is probably 1,200, This vast family while 
it has included a certain proportion of honest workera, 
has been on the whole a family of criminals and prosti- 
tutes, of vagabonds and paupers. Of all the men not 
twenty were skilled workmen, and ten of these learnt 
their trade in prison; 180 received out-door relief to the 
extent of an aggregate of 800 years; or. making allow- 
ances for the omissions in the record, 2,300 yeare, Of 
the 709 there were 76 criminals, committing 115 offences. 
The average of prostitution among the marriageable 
women down to the sixth generation was 52 40 per cent.; 
the normal average has been estimated at 1°66 per cent. 
There is no more instructive study in criminal heredity 
than that of the Jukes family.” 


Tuomas J, Jeakes. 


Inpuction at Dorxkine (8 §S. xi. 489).-— 
There can be little doubt that tetigi sacra is a 
phrase representing that formal touching of the 
ornaments of the altar, &c., which was at one 
time part of the symbolism of clerical investiture. 
Of course I cannot speak of the practice in England, 
but I presume that prior to the Reformation the 
usage on both sides of the Border must have been 
very much the same, so that it is not surprising if 
sixteenth century method in the west of Scotland 
can be adduced to parallel a south English induction 
in 1622. In the ‘ Diocesan Registers of Glasgow’ 
—one of the many books of primely valuable 
record on whose title-pages appears editorially the 
name of Mr. Joseph Bain—there are numerous 
notarial attestations of the investiture of persons 
in ecclesiastical benefices of various kinds. To 
show how close is the relationship betwixt some 
of these and that cited by Mr. Paae, it will suffice 
to quote alongside of the Dorking formula 
(* Accepi clavem, intravi solus, oravi, tetigi sacra, 
pulsavi campanas”’) that contained in the protocol 
recording the ceremonial sasine of Sir John Heriot 
as vicar pensioner of the parish church of Drymen 
in Stirlingshire in 1511. The notary tells, with 
all appropriate circumstance ayd phrase, that he 
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admitted Sir John as vicar pensioner of the said 
church 


“by introducing him through the south door of the 
church as far as the great altar and by the delivery to 
him of the keys of the church, the baptismal font, the 
bell rope, the great altar and its ornaments, the chalice 
and the psalter (‘ per traditionem clavium ecclesie, fontis 
baptiemalis, cordule campane, altaris magni et ornament- 
orum ejusdem, calicis, libri’), which said Sir John so 
entered (intravit) and obtained and took corporal posses- 
sion as he best could and should, by touching all the 
foresaid things delivered to him and putting his hand 


upon them in sign of true possession obtained (* omnia | 
premissa sibi tradita tangendo et super eis in signum | 


vere possessionis adepte manum ponenio 


This example occurs in the work cited vol. ii. 
p. 428; others much like it, though generally 
with less fulness, appear at pp. 106, 113, 121, 
202, 317, 428. It will be evident from my 
quotation that the correspondences with the 
Dorking formula are almost exhaustive. Not 
having had leisure to consult Lyndwood or any 
more recent authority on ecclesiastical procedure 
in such matters, Iam unable to adduce evidence 
(which, however, I suspect exists in large body) 
that England and Scotland alike followed in this 
observance some canonical custom. 
Gro, Nettsoy. 
Glasgow. 


I find in Gibson’s Codex no legal requirement 
answering to the words (etigi sacra; it was, there- 
fore, a private observance of the vicar’s, and Mr. 
Pack cannot expect an exact explanation. But 
the general meaning is plain: the sacra, so 
absolutely mentioned, can possibly be only what 
concerns the Holy Communion, the altar or the 
holy vessels or both, Probably what the vicar did 
was formally to take the latter into his hands and 
place them solemnly on the altar. 

C. F. S. Warnes, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Tar Eart or Beverter xi. 487).— 
Charles Douglas, born 1698, was from 1708 to 
1711 styled Marquess (not Earl) of Beverley. On 
6 July, 1711, he became Duke of Queensberry, 
&c., in Scotland, and Duke of Dover and Marquess 
of Beverley in Great Britain. The title of Bever- 
ley does not appear among any of the creations of 
the exiled Stuarts, so far as I am aware, but no 
complete list of them exists, though that in the 
Marquis de Ravigny’s ‘ Legitimist Kalendar for 
1895’ is probably the most perfect. G. E. C, 


The Dukes of Northumberland are Earls of 
Beverley, but the title dates only from 1790. The 
second Duke of Queensberry was created Duke of 
Dover and Marquis of Beverley in 1708. He died 
in 1711. His son, the third Duke of Queensberry, 
second of Dover, and second Marquis of Beverley, 
died in 1778, when the latter two titles became 
extinct. He had a son born in 1722, who married 


in 1754 the Lady Elizabeth Hope, but died three 
months later as the result of an accident. His 
widow died in 1756. The particulars are given 
in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage, s. v. “ Douglas— 
Dakes of Dover.” It is a pity this work contains 
no index of second or other subordinate titles. 


E. T. 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" S, ii. 448, 512. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


“Rommer” (8 x, 452; xi. 270, 395).— 
| Bailey (fourth edition, 1728) gives “ Rummer (q. d. 
a Roomer, from Room), a broad mouth’d large 
drinking vessel ; or such an one fill’d to the brim.” 
It is probably in the sense of a bumper that the 
word is used as a tavern sign. The “ Rummer 
and Horse Shoe” is mentioned in ‘Jonathan 
Wild’ (1743), book ii. chap. iii. ; and at the village 


of Stoke Holy Cross, five miles from Norwich, is 

an old inn called “The Rummer.” In the passage 

quoted by Mr. Hess it would seem that Th. 

Gautier was simply using the German word romer ; 

to suggest that be invented the word is, of course, 

ridiculous, James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Gates” (8° S. xi. 308, 396).—It is 
seldom that altar rails have gates, but when these 
do exist there are no means of locking them. It 

is quite true that in these latter days the clergy 
have got into the habit of locking the gates of 
| modern chancel screens. The chancel screen at 
| St. Peter’s, Combmartin, is fifteenth century oak 
work, and, in common with all Devonshire screens 
| of that date, its double doors open inwards and 
have no appearance of ever having had any fasten- 
| ing appended to them. Asa matter of accuracy, 
the figures of the Apostles upon this particular 
screen are painted, not carved as mentioned by 
Sr. Swirarn. The idea that the chancel gates 
always open inwards, because nothing should 
impede the penitent, so desirous, from casting 
himself upon his knees before the altar, seems to 
me an instinct as old as the hills, and I am sur- 
prised that what I have always assumed is an 
accepted tradition should be remarked upon as 
novel. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Earty Heapstoygs, &c. (8 xi. 428).— 
Churchyard inscriptions ‘of the sixteenth century 
are extremely rare, as [ know from having examined 
various ancient country churchyards, &c. Out of 
some three hundred in High Halden Church the 
earliest is 1601; but there isa flat stone in the 
porch pavement with this inscription : “ William 
Baker Here Lieth, 1583.” It will be found in the 
following pamphlet : ‘ Monumental Inscriptions of 
High Halden, Kent,’ by W. B. Grimaldi (Tenter- 
den, 1895, p. 6, No, 2), of which I beg to forward 
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a copy for the Editor’s acceptance, to illustrate my 
farther observation as to the utility and interest 
attaching to printed collections of churchyard 
inscriptions. Every parish might have its printed 
collection of inscriptions. It only needs a single 
person in each parish. The time and cost at which 
it might be done are quite trifling compared with 
that of printing registers, Yet these parish 
memorials contain a great deal of local history not 
to be found elsewhere ; and many of them are of 
intrinsic interest, And still more to the purpose, 
these stone registers perish faster than even parch- 
ment or paper ones, Of course some (as of Eastry, 
Kent, &c.) have been printed, but comparatively 
very few. A list of printed churchyard inscriptions 
would be useful. Even a MS. collection deposited 
in the parish chest would be better than none. I 
have done this for three or four parishes. D. J. 


“ TeniFicaTion ” (8S, xi. 509).—A proposal for 
the unification of London by the fusion of the City 
and the metropolis was met by a proposal for the 
creation of ten municipal boroughs in the metro- 
polis, and to this proposal the slang term “ tenifi- 
cation” was naturally applied. 


Qveey’s Heap Ursipe Dows §. xi. 424, 
476).—I was once gravely informed that a stamp 
stuck on upside down means a kiss sent to the 
receiver of the letter. I had never heard this pre- 
viously, but have since been told the same thing in 
quite a different part of the country. Is there any 
other language of the envelope known ? 

Errott SHerson. 


I have always understood that a stamp so 
placed on a letter meant that the writer desired to 
send the receiver a kiss, and this interpretation is 
so much pleasanter that I shall continue to believe 
in it, to the exclusion of any disagreeable meaning. 
Some people prefer to see miseries in everything. 

Ratra THomas. 


To put a stamp on aslant used to mean a kiss 
for the person addressed. | 


Invasion oF Enctanp 1n 1803 
(8 S. xi. 427).—The muster rolls of the 
volanteers of 1803, including, I suppose, those 
wished for by Mr. Lawson, are at the Public 
Record Office, London, received there from the 
War Office. J. B. 


Avtaors or Quotations Wantep (8" §, xi. 


469). — 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee, 
Tennyson, in the prefatory poem to ‘In Memoriam,’ 
AtFrrep Garry, D.D. 
Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 
And the sleep be on thee cast 
That shall ne’er know waking. 
* Guy Mannering,’ ch. xxvii. 
G. A, 


c-use for abandoning the form which is sancti 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe, 
Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee. Vol. LI. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tue fifty-first volume of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ stands conspicuous and pre-eminent in en- 
shrining the life of William Shakespeare, which is, 
naturally, the longest and most important of the work. 
This life the editor has reserved to himself. It occupies 
a little lees than fifty pages, and is a model of con- 
ciseness, judgment, and eanity. So emphatically is it 
all thie, that those in search of facts instead of col- 
lateral information and conjecture may be advised to 
study it, and not go further afield. It is, naturally, 
impossible for us, iu the small space at our disposal, to 
indicate the lines, even, on which it is written. We can 
but deal with a few points on which Mr, Lee speaks with 
an openness and a weight of authority that should put at 
rest the questions with which he deals. To take, for 
instance, what is of far more importance than the question 
as to how far rumours or assertions concerning the life 
of the dramatist are credible or trustworthy—his share 
in the works accredited to him, we find Mr. Lee speaking 
out trumpet-tongued, With regard to the three parts 
of ‘King Henry VI.,’ Mr. Lee asserts that criticism bas 
proved beyond doubt that in them Shakspeare “‘ did no 
more than add, revise, and correct other men’s work.” 
In the first part are assigned to Shakspeare the famous 
scene of the roses in the Temple Gardens, the dying 
speech of Mortimer, and perhaps the wooing of Margaret 
by Suffolk. The growth of the second and third parte 
is traced at some length; the humours of Jack Cade 
in the firet part of ‘The Contention betwixt the two 
Famous Houses of Yorke and Lancaster’ can only 
“ owe their savour to him.” Concerning ‘ Henry VIII,’ 
Mr. Lee says, “The three chief characters, the King, 
Queen Katbarine of Aragon, and Cardinal Wolsey, 
bear clear marks of Shakespeare's best workman- 
ship; but only Act I. se, i, Act II. sc. iii. and iv. 
(Katharine’s trial), Act IIL. sc. ii. (except Il, 204-460), 
Act V. sc. i., can, on either zsthetic or metrical ground, 
be assigned to him.’ The remaining thirteen scenes 
“are from the pen of Fletcher, perhaps with occasional 
aid from Massinger.”” Wolsey’s familiar farewell to 
Cromwell “is undoubtedly by Fletcher.” There seems 
to be reason for belief, Mr. Lee holds, that Shakspeare’s 
associate in writing ‘Timon of Athens’ was George 
Wilkins, the author of ‘The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage.’ Wilkine may, at least, “safely be credited 
with portions of ‘ Pericles,’ to which play Shakspeare 
contributed only Acts III. and V. and parts of Act IV. 
No less interesting and important is what is said 
concerning certain of the doubtful plays. What is 
stated concerning Shakepeare’s imitation of Marlowe in 
‘Richard III,’ and ‘ Richard II.’ should be carefully 
studied, as should the opinion expressed concerning 
‘ Titus Andronicus,’ Mr. Lee will not have it that the 
Mr. W. H. of the Sonnets is the Earl of Pembroke, holding 
that the object of the dedication wae probably “some 
friend of Thorpe, through whose good offices the manu- 
script of the poems had reached his hands.” The key to 
the sonnets is found, it is said, in Sonnet cxliv. The diffi- 
culties attending Shakspeare’s financial prosperity, on 
which some of the most extravagant of conjectures have 
been based, “have been exaggerated.” “Gifts from 
patrons may have continued to occasionally augment 
Shakespeare's rewards, but his wealth can be satisfactorily 
assigned to better attested agencies.” On the question 
of the spelling of the name Mr, Lee finds “no 
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legal and literary custom,"’ With the Bacon-Shaksepeare 
craze Mr. Lee does not concern himself in the body of 
his biography, relegating it judiciously to the closing 
note. “We see no shortcoming in the whole, and no 
respect in which it could profitably be altered. 

In the same volume as Mr. Lee's Shakepeare appears 
the Sir Walter Scott of Mr, Leslie Stephen, a biography 
of only inferior importance. Little that is new is left 
to be said concerning Sir Walter. The most pregnant 
sentences in the biography are these: “Scott will be 
severely judged by critics who hold, with Carlyle, that 
an author should be a prophet. Scott was neither a 
Wordsworth nor a Goethe, but an ‘Auld Wat’ come 
again, and forced by circumstances to substitute pub- 
lishing for cattle lifting. The sword was still intrinsic- 
ally superior in his eyes to the pen.” To many noble 
aspects of Scott Mr. Stephen does ample justice. We 
ourselves are disposed to put his literary achievement in 
& position immeasurably higher than is here assigned it. 
Among literary lives, that of Selden is by Sir Edward 
Fry; Shadwell, by Mr. Aitken; Selwyn, by Mr. Fraser 
Rae ; Settle, by Mr. Seccombe ; Anna Seward, by Miss 
Lee ; Sedley, by Prof. Ward, Other lives we are com- 
pelied, by conditions of space, for once to omit, 


The Bibliographer’s Manual of Gloucestershire Literature. 
By Francis Adame Hyett, B.A., and the Rev, William 
Bazeley, M.A. 3 vole. (Gloucester, Bellows.) 

Nort easy is it to over-estimate the services rendered to 

bibliography by those who accomplish work such as that 

before us. But little disposed are our best-known biblio- 
graphers to undertake the painful and all but unremu- 
nerated drudgery involved im the compilation of books 
such as those of Brunet, Quérard, or Lowndes. They 
prefer, naturally, to dally with ixcunabula and manu- 
scripts, and with the origins generally of book-forms and 
illustrations. For one man able and willing to continue 
the task of Lowndes there are a dozen ready to pursue 
the labours of Hain, Panzer, and Maittaire. It may be 
doubted, even, whether any reslly important national 
bibliograpbical work will be accomplished either by indi- 
viduals or societies. Under these conditions it is well to 
have local bibliographies, which at least serve a definite 
and recognizable purpose, and will also lighten graver 
labours should such ever be attempted. Special appeal 
is made, as is said, to two classes of readers—students 
of local histories and collectors of topographical books. 
Together these constitute an important, though not, 
yerhaps, the most interesting section of bookbuyers. 
ie is natural for those not otherwise absorbed in books to 
be interested in their own immediate surroundings, In 
the case of local worke, moreover, there is a chance for 
the collector of approaching completeness, which in 
more general or more important branches is hopeless 
to the man with the best opportunities and the longest 
purse. It is not pretended that the bibliography is 
complete. It is, however, extensive, and in advance of 
anything that many counties can boast. The arrange- 
ment of the work is perbaps a little complex. It is, noue 
the less, convenient in many reepects, and offers, when 
the scheme is understood, few difficulties, The first 
volume is occupied with the county and city of Glou- 
cester, the third with the city of Bristol, Vol. 11, mean 
time, gives other places. in alphabetical! order, the order 
of books throughout being, as in Cotton’s ‘ Typographical 

Gazetteer,’ that of date of appearance. In connexion 

with Bristol, accordingly, the earliest volume mentioned 

under the head of “ Works relating to the City” and the 
section of “ General Literature’’ bears date 1575, and 
has a title beginning, “The Whole Order howe oure 

Soveraigne Ladye Queene Elizabeth was receyued into 


be stated—who is now, of course, out of date—mentions 
no work printed in Bristol earlier than 1642—in his firet 
volume 1643, 1642 is the earliest date in the case of 
many places in Gloucestershire, the Parliamentarians 
beginning at that time to boast of the triumphs won by 
Waller over the Royalist forces, There is no temptation 
to dwell further upon the methods of Messrs, Hyett and 
Bazeley, nor the limitations they have imposed upon 
themselves, all of which can be conveniently studied in 
their preface. Their work ie ample, and, so far as we 
have been able to verify it, truetworthy and admirably 
executed. A copy of Jenkins’s ‘Memorrs of the Bristol 
Stage,’ “ Printed at Bristol by W. H. Somerford, 1826,” 
now before us, has a plate, which is not mentioned, of 
Mies O'Neill as Belviders, This is probably inserted, 
For the rest, the work has an index of authors and a list 
of Bristol printers. Many pages are, naturally, devoted 
to Chattertoniana. 


The Dies Ire. By the Rev. C. F. &. Warren, M.A, 

Part |. The Hymn. (Skeffington & Son.) 
Mr. WARREN, whose name is pleasantly and happily 
familiar to readers of *N. & Q.,’ has spent many yeara 
in compiling a history of this noble hymn and a list of 
versions, English and American. This he now issues in 
a volume sure to commend itself to scholars, Should ita 
reception be such as is hoped—and, we will add, merited 
— it will be followed by a second, supplying, in extenso, 
the versions Mr. Warren haa accumulated. This, it is 
owned, will lead to much repetition, and to not a little 
bad writing. The plan has, however, it is justly held, 
an interest of its own, and the bymnologiet, who will 
extend a warm welcome to Mr. Warren’s erudite volume, 
will wait with some eagerness for its continuation. At 
the outset the author thought that his work would 
not extend far beyond the limits of a pamphlet. Ver- 
sions have, however, multiplied until they reach some 
hundreds, Even now the list is not supposed to be 
exhaustive. The earliest English version discovered is 
that of Joshua Sylvester, and is itself a rendering from 
the French of Guillaume de Salluste, better known aa 
Du Bartas; the second by the Catholic poet Richard 
Crashaw, of the ‘Steps tothe Temple.’ A rendering is 
in Patrick Carey's ‘Trivial Poems and Triolete,’ edited 
by Sir Walter Scott. Goethe, it is known, introduced 
the hymn into ‘ Faust,’ and Justin Korner into ‘ Die 
Wahninnigen Bruder,’ while Scott himself brings the 
two opening lines into ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 
Very interesting is Mr, Warren’s history of the hymn, 
in which these and innumerable other details are given, 
It is as a monumental piece of criticism that the volume 
is to be specially commended. In this respect it is sure 
to be a favourite with scholars, 


Johnsonian Miscellanies. Edited by George Birkbeck 
Hill, D.C.L. 2 vole. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 
Worthy of special welcome are these two volumes, with 
which Dr, Birkbeck Hill puts the copestone on the noble 
monument he has erected to Samuel Johnson, It is ° 
true that Dr. Hill regards as a portion of his task still to 
be executed an authoritative edition of the ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ to which might perhaps be added others of John- 
son's writings. What is already done, however, terves 
further to familiarize us with a great man of letters, 
concerning whom, possibly, we now know more than we 
know of any contemporary or successor, The task of 
editing ‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies’ was urged on Dr, Hill 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen, whose euggestion has been 
regarded almost as a command. The publication has, 
we are sorry to hear, been delayed for reasons of healtb. 
Now, however, in the same form as the famous six-volume 
* Boswell’ the volumes appear. The first volume con- 


the Citie of Bristow,” &c, Cotton meanwhile, it may 
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of his life from his birth to his eleventh year, Mrs. 
Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ and Murphy's essay on Jobneon’s 
life and genius. Very miscellaneous are the contents of 
the second volume, They include some letters for the 
first time printed, a further series of * Dicta Philosophi,’ 
and a series of extracts and anecdotes from Hawkins, 
Dr. Thomas Campbell. Cradock, Cumberland, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Hoole, Lady Knight, Seward, Steevens, and 
innumerable others. At one time Dr. Hill thought of 
giving extracts also from the ‘ Diary’ of Madame d’Arblay. 
That work he has, however, wisely left the reader to 
consult for himself. It is, he holds, too good a book 
to be hacked in pieces. A sort of suggestion — we 
dare rot call it a promise—is made that it might some 
day have Dr, Hill for its editor. This appears to be 
the only work it is necessary for the student of John- 
son to consult in addition to Dr. Hill’s own labours, 
unless he likes, for the sake of seeing the other side of 
the medal, to obtain familiarity with Walpole’s diatribes 
sgainst Johnson, as perpetuated in his correspondence, 
or Wolcot’s flippant ‘ Bozzy and Piozzi.’ Everything in 
the volumes gives us « higher opinion of Johnson, and all 
may be read with extreme interest and pleasure. Closely 
as they follow the Church of England service, Johneon’s 
prayers are very characteristic productions, and cast a 
strong light upon his weaknesses, especially bis sloth. 
The annals are short, but precious. Mrs. Piozzi's 
* Anecdotes * are a known storehouse of good things, and 
Murpby’s essay we could ill spare. The work is anno- 
tated with no less pains than the ‘ Boswell,’ to which it 
is, naturally, a supplement, It has an index, moreover, 
as ample and satisfactory, in proportion, as that to 
* Boswell,’ We have nothing but praise to bestow on the 
work, which is lovingly and admirably executed, and the 
two volumes must rest on the shelves of every true lover 
of literature. 


Historic Bubbles. 

Galloway.) 
Seven essays on historical subjects by an American, now 
rinted or reprinted, constitute very amusing reading. 
n what spirit, characteristically American, of smartness 
they are written will be understood from the mottoes on 
the title-page and from the short and sparkling preface 
by which the following contents are ushered in. Of these 
contents Mr. Leake says: “ Those who read them will 
form opinions of them, and some who read them not 
will do the same thing, in accordance with a tempting 
canon of criticism.” Personally we have read them ; 
and were we inclined to be smart after the fashion of the 
writer we should say we “bad formed no opinion of 
them.” But, in fact, we find them diverting, and can 
commend them to those who wish to take historical 
information in effervescing doses. The subjects include 


By Frederic Leake. (Suckling & 


“The Duke of Berwick"; “ The Captivity of Babylon,” | 


a name given to the condition of the Church of Rome in 
exile at Avignon ; “ Hoche”; “ John W iclif ; and“ An 
Interesting Ancestor of Queen Victoria,” in the person of 
Peter the Cruel. Mr. Leake writes rather like a journalist 
than an historian, and is occasionally flippant. Still, his 
work, though he has not gone far for authorities, repays 
perueal, He quotes with apparent approval the motto 
of Barante, whom he frequently consulte, “Scribitur ad 
narrandum non ad probandum,” 


Imperial Defence. 


K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (Imperial Press.) 


By Lieut.-Col. Sir George S. Clarke, | 


much active service and been sent on important missions, 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke knows more than almost 
any other man on the subject on which he writes. 
Special chapters in his work are on “The Empire,” 
“Trade,” “The Navy,” “The Army,” and “ Imperial 
Organization.” These are questions with which we are 
not called upon to deal. We content ourselves, accord- 
ingly, with commending the book to those who have 
leisure and taste to study lessons the importance and 
significance of which none can gainsay. 


THE number of the Genealogical Magazine for June is 
quite as good as the first one was, and contains much 
useful and interesting information. We drew attention 
to the article upon ‘The Sobieski Stuarts’ which 
appeared in the previous issue, and in the present 
number is printed a letter which, though not absolute 
evidence, is most interesting to all who read that paper. 
It sets forth the theory that the Sobieski Stuarts were 
not descended from Prince Charles Edward Stuart, but 
from his brother Henry, Cardinal York. Should this 
story turn out to be correct, it would account for all 
which now puzzles us as regards the reason for the 
claim to the descent from the elder brother and his wife 
not having been put forward until after the death of the 
latter, and it would also satisfy those who believed that 
in some way or other they did inherit Stuart blood from 
the strong likeness to Charles II. We hope more infor- 
mation upon this subject may be forthcoming, In the 
present number of the magazine there is a good article 
upon ‘ Heraldic Book-Piates and their Value,’ by Mr. 
W. H. K, Wright. It sets forth the history of book- 
plates so far as relates to the value and the collecting of 
them. We trust that this magazine may prove a success. 

Tue Rev. Henry Thomas Griffith, B.A., who died on 
14 June, aged sixty-eight, was a loyal friend and constant 
contributor to the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ in its earliest 
years, although his communications after his blindness 
were lees frequent. Mr. Griffith was a Rous Exhibitioner 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, Vicar of Felmingham from 
1866 to 1881, and Rector of Smallburgh (both in Nor- 
folk) from the latter year until his death. He edited 
‘Cowper’ for the Clarendon Press, in 2 vols,, 1875. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publicacion, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Jounx Hosson Matruews (‘ England’s Conversion and 
Reformation Compared ')—By Robert Manning. 

8, xi, 506, col. 2, 1. 14, for “ Par. 
kinite read /erkinite. 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 


Tus is one of the most important works which have | Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
been called forth by the late rejoicings and by the out- | Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
break of Imperialism by which they were preceded or | Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


accompanied. As secretary to the Colonial Defence 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


Committee and the Royal Commission on Navy and | munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


Army Administration, and as an officer who hs seen | to thie rule we can make no exception. 
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PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


W. J ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


Travellers to any part of the world who desire to avoid trouble may obtain the 
same through the above well-known Agency. The cost of Passport is 2s.; fee, 1s. 6d. 
Visas, 1s., and Consulate charges in addition. Passport Cases from 1s. 6d. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to 
have a Passport, and beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful 
in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., closed to the general 
public, or for obtaining letters addressed * Post Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to 
Visas, &c., it is advisable for holders of old Passports to write to us before starting, 
to see if anything more is required, 

Foreign Office eiiesaditien cannot be cine to persons already abroad. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET-STREET E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Editorial Department, ALBERT-SQUARE. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10}d. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL GUIDE. Price 2s. with Map of the Continent; by 
pos 23 d. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the whole of 
EUROPE, including Turkey, Algeria. With Msps and Plans. Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
BRADSHAW’S PARIS and ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK of BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s post free, 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. Cloth, 5s. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, including ROME. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. By Dr. Charnock, F.S.A.. Cloth, 7s. 6d. post 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BRITTANY, with Maps. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. Cloth, 3s. 6d. post free. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to TYROL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE through NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS, with 


Maps. Price 1s. 6d, stiff wrapper, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), in French, 


German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


H SMITH & SOY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Sumaes Couns 
MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXE and RIFLE in NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 
With 18 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. 
FARTHEST EAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home throvgh Japan, 
Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter, 6 
GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “MARCHESA” to KAMS. 
CHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations _... 


VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—-DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLPH and STEFANIE: 
an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88. ‘Translated by NANCY BELL (N. 
D’ANVERS), With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured Maps, 
2 vols. Svo. on eve 

**BACCHANTE,” The CRU ISE “ HER MAJESTY" SS “SHIP, 1879- $2. Compiled 
from the Private Journals of Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. With 
Additions by J. N. DALTON. Illustrations, Charts, and Maps, Zvols. ... wa ms a fe 

CONWAY (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN), M.A.—CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in 
the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS, containing Scientific Reports by Prof. T, G. 
Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., Dr. A. G. Butler, F.L.S., W. Laurence, H. Duckworth, 
B.A., Lieut,-Col. A, G. Durand, C.B., W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., W. F. Kirby, 
F.L.S. F.E.S., Miss C. A. Raisin, B.Sc., and Prof. C. F. Roy, F.R.S. With 
Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, Maps, and Supplementary Volume, 2vols. 56 6 ... 26 0 


CRAIK (Mrs.).—An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. 


Beautifully illustrated. 4to. 12 6 5 0 
ERMAN (A,).—LIFE in ANCIENT EGY PT. Translated by H. M. TIRARD. With 
400 Illustrations and Maps. Super-royal 8vo.. 21 0 ... 12 6 
HU mr (Baron VON)—A RAMBLE ROU ND ‘the WORLD, Is71. Translated 
by LADY HERBERT. Illustrated ts 
ROMILLY (HUGH H.),—The WESTERN PACIF Ic ont NEW GUINEA. — 
7 6 3 6 


Edition. Map. Crown 8vo, 
SANDEMAN (E. F.).—EIGHT MONTHS in an OX. WAGGON: ation | of 
Boer Life. With Map. S8vo.... 15 0 
STANLEY (H. M.).—IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, the Quest, “aii Retreat 
Emin Pasha, Governor of Equatoria. With 150 Woodcut Illustrations and Maps. 
2 vols, 8vo, one ove ese one 
STONE (OLIVIA M.).—TENERIFFE and its SIX SATELLITES; or, the Canary 
ands, Past and Present. With Maps and I]lustrations from taken 
by Harris Stone, M.A. F.L.S., &c. 2 vols. 42 ... 10 6 
SWITZERLAND: its Scenery and its People pictorially menial by Eminent 
Swiss and German Artists. Comprising above 300 Pictures printed in the Text 
and 63 Full-Page Pictures, of which 16 are in Colours, With Historical and 
Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSELL-FELS. ee ito. 
cloth elegant, gilt edges 
THREE YEARS’ HUNTING and ‘TRAPPING in AMERICA ant the GREAT 
NORTH-WEST. By J. TURNER-TURNER. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. ... 8 we OS 
WOLVERTON (LORD).—FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in SOMALI LAND. With Ilus- 
trations from Photographs by Col. Paget ove 


42 0 18 0 
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